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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each, 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been unt- 


versally commented upon, We have received numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 
Teresina Tua Marchesi 

Lucca Henry Mason 

Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 

Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 

Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 

Johann Sebastian Bach __L. G. Gottschalk 

Mrs. A. C, Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 

Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 

J. H. Hahn Otto Bendix 

Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 

Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 

Richard Wagaer Johanna Cohen 
Theodore Thomas Charles F, Tretbar 

Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Campanini E. A. MacDowell 

nant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
tle Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 

Dengremont C. A. Cappa 

Galass Monte rift 

Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 
Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 


subjoined list for 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembri 
Christir 
Scalchi 
Tre 
Marie Roze 

ie Bellocca 


1¢ Nilsson 


Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—® 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily W 


Mrs. Helen Ames 

S. G. Pratt. 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 


Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donald 
Marie I 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
rles M, Schmitz 
rich von tow 
z Lachner Max Heinrich 
nrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi 
lliam Courtney Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Waketield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemliinde: 
tmil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab) 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Billow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
A. A. Stanley Albert R. Parsons 
Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
D. Burmeister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Xaver Scharwenka osef Hofmann 
Heinrich Boetel diindel 
ph W. E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Emil Steger Anton Seid! 
Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Louis Svecenski Max Spicker 
Henry Holden Huss — Graves 
Neally Stevens Jermann Ebeling 
Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild Attalie Claire 
Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 
Felix Mott! Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD Augusta Ohrstrim Hermann Levi 
E. S. Bonelli Mamie Kunke! Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen C, F, Chickering George H. Chickering 
Villiers Stantord John C. Fillmore 


Arrigo Boit ( 
Paul von J Louis C. Elson 


uise Dotti 


Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Rugen d’ Albert 
Lilh Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneise 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schr 
John F. Rhe 

Vilhelm ( 

Frank Taft 

Cc. M. V 
Edward Fist 
Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 
Harold Rando 

Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kar! Klindworth 

Edwin Klahre 

Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R,. Chapman 

Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 

Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 

Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
g Jensen 

Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid 

Kmil Fischer 





E have received through the kindness of Man- 
ager J. H, Alpuente a prospectus, which among 
other things declares that Chickering Hall has «this 
year the absolute monopoly of all concerts and musi- 
cal performances.” How about the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where the Philharmonic and Symphony 
Society concerts are given, or the Lenox Lyceum, 
where in all probability the Thomas concerts and 
numerous piano recitals will be heard ? 

These are of the “highest order,” too, we believe. 
There will doubtless be many concerts given in Chick- 
ering Hall this season, but it will not have the “ abso- 
lute monopoly,” particularly after the opening of the 
new music hall on upper Broadway next spring. 
“gee POUGIN, the French music critic, has 

been recently abusing Wagner again, whom he 
declares “has placed his wonderful artistic faculties 
at the service of the most unwholesome and most de- 
moralizing passions, * * * The works of this mas- 
ter are in flagrant opposition to our artistic tempera- 
ment, our ideal, and the principles which have never 
ceased to guide us in matters of art.” 

The London “ Musical World” very aptly observes 


that the patrons of the chaste muse of Offenbach and | 


Herve will doubtless be grateful to Mr. Pougin for 
resisting the attempt to corrupt their moral principles 


by the introduction of such flagrantly improper works | 


as ‘ Lohengrin” 
“Die Meistersinger 


A 


MR. A. H. HILLS recently delivered an address 
before the International Vegetarians’ Congress 


in England, in which he lays down the law to musi- | 
Cereals for mind de- | 


cians in regard to their diet. 
velopment, fruits for soul development and nuts for 
promoting a blithesome mood. The last is recom- 
mended to music critics. But what an awful thing it 


would be if the Thomas orchestra, after eating green 


apples, had a grand soul colic in the middle of a Beet- | 


hoven symphony! The thought is indeed agitating. 

We are told that if we drink beer we will think beer, 
and the two opposing schools of music are fond of 
taunting each other with the endearing titles of 
« Sauerkraut ” and * Macaroni.” 

Is it possible the national cuisine affects the na- 
tion’s music ? 

The matter is worthy of investigation in the mean- 
time fro bono pudblico. Singers should desist from 
wooing the giddy onion. It is startling, to say the 


least. 


A 


whistler, at the Promenade Concerts. 
that Mrs. Shaw’s whistle is fit only for a music hall, 
and Mrs. Shaw says that Mr. Reeves’ 


RECENT cablegram from London says: “Sims 
Reeves objects to singing with Mrs. Shaw, the 


Reeves says 


of the past.” 

It may grate considerably on our national nerves 
for an English tenor, Jassé too at that, to refuse to 
sing in concert with a fair, bouncing American like 
Mrs. Whistler Shaw, but from the artistic view point 
we are inclined to sympathize with Mr. Reeves. 
Whistling, even when it is in tune (which Mrs, Pshaw's 
is not), is not artistic, and should not be tolerated by 
well bred audiences. We all remember the hullaba- 
loo raised when a certain pianist refused to play in 
company with a cornetist, now deceased. We do not 
care to discuss the merits of that case again, but cer- 
tainly Mr, Reeves’ conduct is not reprehensible, for 
by no stretch of the imagination can Mrs. Alice 
Pshaw be dubbed an artist. 


HE “Rambler” in the Toronto “Week” exactly 
T voices our opinions about the burning question 
of the “Kreutzer Sonata.” After briefly sketching 
the history of Beethoven’s most beautiful violin and 
piano sonata the writer continues: 


In other words, Tolstol is not only guilty of deliberately proclaiming 
vice, if not from the housetop at least from the piano stool, but also of a 
certain amateurish ignorance of well verified musical facts. When Black 
and Hardy and Braddon and Besant sometimes make rather ridiculous 
statements about music it is plain they are not to be blamed, for they are 
only inventors, literary conjurers, romanticists of the worst school. These 
are hopeless, But even they, I venture to think, have never made, never 
will make, the astoundingly false statements that Tolstol, the so-called 
realist, has made, 

All this talk about music and morals is very interesting, because it in- 
volves a large amount of improving discussion and tends to make us more 
metaphysical—if that be any improvement. But Tolstoi is so cruelly out. 
There never was a more genuinely unimpassioned, though fiery, and alto- 
gether healthy and charming composition than the “* Kreutzer Sonata.”’ In 


and ‘Tannhauser,” “ Parsifal” and | 


voice is a thing | 


fact, all the Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn and Mendelssohn concerted works 
—what are commonly classified indiscriminately as chamber music—are 
““absolute”’ music, pure and beautiful. So are symphonies, so are nearly 
all the piano and violin and vocal remains of these four great composers, 
When we come to Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and perhaps Schumann, in 
some of his phases, we, it is true, do scent a certain premonition of danger. 
The morbid languor of Frederic Chopin, the artificial brilliancy of Liszt, 
the waywardness of Schumann and the downright passion of Wagner (at 
once the noblest and most dangerous of composers) are all present to 
modern students of the divine art and have got to be guarded against, 
met boldly, recognized fearlessly and put away relentlessly. For infinite 
suggestion (an unpleasant word, but necessary here) one has only to men- 
tion all the love music of ‘* Faust.’’ Had Tolstol chosen to introduce the 
garden scene in “ Faust,” his goal would have been easy to guess, and 
some, at least, of his statements fairly sound. “ Tristan und Isolde,”’ I can 
imagine, might not be always found quite healthy hearing for the suscep- 
tible. 
. * * * * * * * 

Thus the conclusion one arrives at is that, since Tolstol wished to point 
the unsavory moral of a most immoral tale, he might have showed his 
knowledge of the emotions, and what acts upon them, better by almost 
any other selection from the world of music than the ‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Poor Beethoven! He little thought on that May morning as he played his 
delectable variations to one of the loveliest of themes that before the cen- 
tury should be out his innocent composition would be branded all over the 
world as full of incentives to the ** basest of desires.” Peace to his ashes ! 
Were it not for the false conceptions engendered we should do well to rele- 
gate his Russian detractor to silent contempt. 











j hare London ‘Musical World" contains the follow- 
ing account of a scheme of. Frederic Harrison's, 


the Positivist, for a Pompeii for the twenty-ninth 


century : 


Mr. Harrison's plan is to have an enormous foundation stone, but with 

no superstructure. A committee of selection would be formed to choose 

| the portraits of famous men, the copies of their books or pictures, models 
| of our most perfect machines, phonograms of speech or song, so that the 
| problematical student of the twenty-ninth century would havea complete 
| collection of all the most valuable products of this nineteenth century. Of 
| course it would be useful—if it could be done. At any rate the ingenious 
| Positivist argues with much plausibility, and we shali be well content to 
| see his scheme take practical effect. We are bound to say, however, 
that his suggestions are incomplete. The only examples of music which he 
proposes to preserve are a song by Patti and “‘ a sonata by Joachim."’ No ; 
we must really have more than that. Phonographic records of the fifth 
| symphony, as played by Richter’s band ; of the Bayreuth, performance of 
| ‘* Parsifal;'’ of ** Carmen,”’ with three conductors ; of examples of music 
| in“ society,’ especially of the banjo as played by the Prince of Wales ; all 
Specimens of the musical criticism of to-day must 
certainly be preserved—criticism asit is written not only by real critics but 
also by the ** Scots Observer’ and the ‘* American Musician ;"’ and mod- 
els of all the modern instruments of torture, such as the harmonium, the 
piano organ and the amateur tenor. But why not go further? Let the 
vaults be largely increased in size and let us incarcerate—after making 
|} them into mummies—the “ intense’’ singers and the young lady who plays 
a little. None of them would be missed. The prospect is alluring, and 
further meditation only serves to enhance the glowing scheme. But we 
fear that after all Mr. Harrison is an unsuspected humorist and this is 


these must finda place. 





only his fun. 
THE COMPOSER'S INTENTION. 
FIERCE controversy is still raging in the London 
A ‘Musical World” about the composer's inten- 
tion, whatever that may mean. 

Music, the most evanescent of arts, cannot 

| labeled with the definiteness of other arts. 
It is not necessary to put the legend “ This is a 
| man” or “ This is a woman "on a painting containing 
well painted specimens of the genus homo. The pic- 


be 


| ture tells the story. 

But music is a suggestive art, and while its themes 
as musical themes are just as differentiated as the 
sexes, they cannot express what we call definite ideas 
as can poetry, painting or sculpture. 

As musical ideas they are definite ; in fact, the new 
regions of emotion that the tone art opens to its ex- 
plorers convey in no equivocal terms both definite 


and logical ideas. 

But remember—musical ideas! Poor Capellmeister 
Kreisler, with his C sharp minor colored collar, his A 
major colored vest and his B flat trousers, represents 
a type of the extremist in music, not so rare nowa- 


days. 

This sort of person delights in giving each key a 
color, or analyzing symphonies so that they are 
resolved into a mere narrative. They point you out 
the cows in the “ Pastoral ” symphony, and passionately 
assert that the horses in the “ Ride of the Walkuren” 
had their tails docked. These people are a nuisance, 
particularly when they attempt to practicaily illustrate 
their theories. 

Their laborious explanatory programs accompany 
their symphonic effusions, and you are expected to 
believe that a chromatic run for flute and oboe repre- 
sents Oliver Twist asking for more gruel. 

Richard Wagner grappled with the problem from 
the pyschological point. He never commits the 
error of expecting from the tone art the clearness of 
the spoken or written word, hence his welding of 
poetry and music together and the rearing of that 
superb structure, the modern music drama. 

We lay stress on the modernity of the development 
of the music drama, for in Gluck it was but a potenti- 








¢ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








ality. Anti-Wagnerites claim the Austrian as the 
progenitor of the idea and therein lies a ludicrous 
point. Anti-Wagnerites concede the discoveries of 
Gluck to be fruitful, but bitterly declaim against 
Wagner for amplifying and elaborating these same 
ideas. ‘Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

Beethoven knew well the limits of absolute music 
when he wrote on the title page of the “Pastoral” 
symphony, ‘ Mehr Emfindung als Malerei.” 

When it comes to a question of interpretation of 
the composer, the absolute knowledge of his inten- 
tion, we might as well ask a child to give his impres- 
sions of Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 


We have heard Bulow and Rubinstein play the so- | 


called «Moonlight Sonata” (by the way, why didn't 
Tolstoi take that for a title for one of his sermons ?), 
and each earnestly strove to present his individual 
idea of the work. 

If Beethoven could have heard these two pianists, 
whose interpretation would he have indorsed ? 

Probably neither one nor the other. He would say: 
“]T want it this way, or that way, not as you play it,” 
and then would play it the next day in a totally dif- 
ferent manner. 

Music is like the ocean, whose broad bosom bears 
with ease all sorts of craft. 

Catholicity in criticism we urged several weeks ago. 
Why not catholicity in interpretation ? 

Art is a vast domain wherein may roam all sorts 
and conditions of men. To pin one down to a single 
interpretation is to belittle the music. To pin the 
composer down to a definite intention (definite in the 
The 


most self conscious, in the metaphysical sense, com- 


literary sense) is likewise a sorry proceeding. 


poser who ever lived was Richard Wagner, for allied 


to his great creative abilities was a keen sense of | 


analysis. He thought much on his art, and if any- 
body ever could have revealed the mysterious secrets 
of the musician's laboratory it was he; in fact he did 
throw considerable light on those sub-conscious, 
almost clairvoyant, states of the composer, but he 
had to halt, just as did Goethe, and confess to a state 
of “blind unconscious productivity” when evolving a 
masterpiece. 

If composers themselves are sometimes in doubt 
as to their own intention, what are we to do, poor 
creatures at the feet of the mighty oracle vainly lisp- 
ing in imitation of its sublime utterances ? 

There letter 


mann to Clara Wieck, written in the year 1838, which 


is a passage in a from Robert Schu- 


is well worth quoting : 


I am affected by everything that goes on in the world, and think it all 
over in my own way —politics, literature and people; and then I long to 
express my feelings and find an outlet for them in music 
why so few (modern) compositions satisfy me, because, apart from all their 
faults of construction, they deal in musical sentiment of the lowest order 

The best of what is done here does 
Theirs may be a flower, but mine is 


and in commonplace lyrical effusions. 
not equal my earliest musical efforts. 
a poem, and infinitely more spiritual; theirs is a mere natural impulse, 
I do not realize all this while I 
am composing; it only comes to me afterward ; you, who are at the top 
of the tree, will understand what I mean. And I cannot talk about it; in 
fact, I can only speak of music in broken sentences, though I think a great 
deal about it. 


A writer in the London « Musical World” writes as 
follows on the subject and puts it in a humorous 
light : 


mine the result of poetical consciousence, 


Am I toexplain the plot of a sonata before I play it, or trust to my 
fingers to convey its meaning? and am I always to strive to convey to 
others what I am thinking about asI play? Because sometimes I don't 
want others to know what I mean or put into the music; that, indeed, is 
just the reason why I love music so. I can go to my piano and tell it, right 
out, all I wish and long for, and it answers me back ; but I would not have 
it told all over the room for worlds! Moreover, I do not believe I could 
ever make others know what I was thinking about. In fact, I tried the 
experiment the other night on my brother James—we call him “‘Jim.”’ It 
was after dinner. I placed himin our most luxurious lounge chair, with 
one of his favorite cigars, just outside the French window, as I could not 
let him smoke in the drawing room even for the sake of art, and I felt the 
cigar was necessary for the success of my experiment ; moreover, the night 
was perfect. Then I commenced the ‘* Moonlight ’’ and strove my utmost 
to express the description given it by Frances Havergal. You doubtless 
know the poem. Well, I did my utmost to convey in the “* adagio”’ 

A twilight song, a song of love, 
Softer than nightingale, sweeter than dove ; 
Loving and longing, loving and yearning, 
With a hidden flow of electric burning 
Ever returning. 
And in the “‘allegretto’’ I fancied I quite conveyed the brightness and 
gaiety suggested by the poet’s words: 
Awake! awake! 
For life is sweet ; 
Awake! awake! 
New hopes to greet, 
And then in the final ‘* presto’ I did my very best to feel horrid : 
Now in awful tempest swelling, 
Falling hosts anew rebelling, 
Battle shout and lava torrent 
Mingle in a strife abhorrent. 
And then I went and asked Jim how he felt, and what he thought the 
movements meant, and this was the result. The first movement Jim said 
exactly described his present remarkably comfortable situation ; in short 
was a most realistic picture of the results of a good dinner and a cigar! 
The second he thought was rather like children dancing at a pantomime, 





And that is | 





and the last movement he thought represented a railway journey in which 
there occurred a good many tunnels and a couple of collisions or so, and 
the tune in the middle suggested the open country! I tried to suggest the 
‘* battle scene,” butit was no use; he stuck persistently to his railway jour 
ney idea, and I had to give him up as hopeless, 

Now, sir, whose fault was it, mine or Beethoven's? I am sure never 
was a man placed in more properly suggestive circumstances. Why the 
very moon was at the full, and I am sure I played weil. But perhaps | 
might succeed better with other sonatas, only I cannot find poems about 
the others. Would you mind telling me the meaning of the “‘adagio”’ in 
the “ Pathétique”’ and the first dozen opening bars of the ‘* Waldstein,” 
because these do not always sound the same somehow when played by 


different virtuosi, and I should like to know who is right ; and do please 


explain the whole meaning of the ‘* Grand Sonata,”’ op. 106. 


Is there, may then be asked, no fixed canon of 


interpretation ? 

How shall we know right from wrong? 

Those who run may read, and wilfully distorting a 
composition is not playing it. 

There is no fixed canon of interpretation. 
to be a question of subjectivity, after all, for compos- 
ers’ intentions are as vague as the stability of a fleecy 
for 


It seems 


cloud on a summer's day. One must search 
musical meaning beneath the surface and not depend 
too much on mere printed signs. This sounds icono- 
clastic, but it 
Chopin and a Schumann. 

Let us be thankful for the very 


and not waste too much time in 


gave us a Liszt and a Thalberg, a 


varueness of music, 
the 
over yonder is the 


idle discussion ; 
babbling brooks are pretty, but 


ocean, the vast, infinite ocean. Let us be silent! 





DWARD BAXTER PERRY, the pianist, recently 
wrote under the caption “Weaknesses of Great 
Pianists ” the following bit of wisdom : 

An eminent master, who was authority in both, once said carelessly to a 
group of students, including the writer: “* My dear young friends, never 
kiss a woman or play a composer whom you do not love. Believe me, 
there will be no more warmth in the one than in the other, and you will 


wrong them both.” 
Nearly all, even among the great artists, those possessing most breadth 


| and versatility, are subject to certain definite limitations of this kind, 


which it is never wise for them to transgress, There will always be one 
or more of the recognized masters of composition in whose work they do 
not glory ; one or more of the legitimate phases of musical thought and 
mood in which they cannot subjectively participate. It is generally ad- 
mitted, for instance, even among the most devoted admirers of that vet- 
eran lady pianist, Schumann, that she cannot play Chopin, and when 
works by that master are announced for her performance it is mildly 
Thus 


whispered in Frankfort that she has made “an unfortunate choice.” 


Von Biilow cannot playa pure lyric, even tolerably, though he excels in 


most lines of work and commands, in addition, one which is wholly be- 
yond the reach of most players, and, some claim, even beyond the range 
of instrumental renditional together; I refer to the arch, the whimsical, 


what may be denominated the humorous in the music. D’Albert, in spite 


| of his tremendous power, breadth and speed, is, strange to say, so unsatis- | 


factory as to be almost impotent in climatic effects; and De Pachmann, 


| though he has the most exquisite appreciation and control of the lyrics of 
| Chopin, of the daintier, more tender and graceful of his compositions, 


fails of the dramatic power for the larger works, and thus is falsely desig- 


| nated the greatest Chopin player of the age. 


The writer never heard but two pianists, Liszt and Rubinstein, who dic 
TI t heard but t nists, Liszt and Rubinst ho did 


not show very distinctly such restrictions in some direction. Many excel- 


lent concert performers are confined to two or three styles which they | 


play exceptionally well, while they are painfully weak in all others. A 


| large proportion of amateurs have only one vein of composition which 


they are willing to recognize as music at all, most frequently the melodi- 
ous and lyric, though some reserve their approbation exclusively for the 
brilliant and others again like only the mournful and pathetic. 


We do not personally know how true the above 
may be relative to the osculatory part of the advice, 
but the playing of a composer with whom you are 
not in sympathetic touch is fatal to a perfect interpre- 
tation. 

Study your limitations, pianists, and if you play 
and 


can necessarily do the same with Schumann 


Chopin. Do one thing well. 








——It is again reported that Christine Nilsson con- | 


templates a farewell tour in the United States. It is, how- 
ever, certain that no definite arrangements to that effect 


have yet been made. 

Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks made her début at the 
Savoy Theatre in London as ‘‘Gianetta,”’ in ‘* The Gondo- 
liers,’’ and won a veritable triumph in her part. 
the Americans present in the audience were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Abbey, Mrs. Ronaldo, Mr. Creighton Webb and Mr. 
Charles Chatterton. 


Among 


——<According to the “ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
Mr, Anton Rubinstein is preparing a volume of literary 
works, including ‘*‘ Thoughts on Musical Art, on Musicians 
and the Culture of Music.”’ 
paper, the original manuscript of Wagner’s essay ‘On 
On 
comparing the MS. with the edition published in Wagner’s 


According to another German 
Conducting ’”’ has recently been discovered at Leipsic. 


collected works, it seems that a large number of modifica- 
The published treatise 
on conducting is, in all conscience, warm enough, but 
The 
variations between the two will be pointed out in a series 
Zeitschrift fur 


tions have since been introduced. 
Wagner’s original was, it is said, a good deal hotter. 


of articles to be published in the ‘‘ Neue 
Musik.’’—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 








THE RACONTEUR. 


T would be a good motto for pianists to re- 
pianist,’’ at least 


for—but I 


member that ‘‘ Pride goeth before a 


that ought to be the new version, won't get 


personal, 


W. E. Henley, who, it 


intimate friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, devotes 


siderable mention in his clever collection of essays and re- 
views recently published to Hector Berlioz as a critic, and 
in numerous allusions scattered throughout the book hints 
at the witty Frenchman’s great musical gifts. Henley 


of the literary craft who 


seems to be among the few 


think seriously about music as a fine art. So I forgive his 
idolatry of the eccentric Gallic composer because he makes 
no serious breaks, does not, par exemple, speak of sopranos 
singing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony nor of violinists 
playing four hand piano duets on the G string. 


* 
= * 
Somebody said to me recently, ‘Can you tell, cher 
Raconteur, how are great reputations earned as a teacher ?”’ 
I replied that I supposed it was by doing good work. 
‘¢ For example,”’ said my questioner, ‘‘in Berlin, one sel- 
dom hears of Oscar Raif or the late Ludwig Deppe, but in 
Raif (and 


America one meets girls rushing to study with 


they pay him a high price, too), and after reading Amy 


Fay’s interesting but gushing book, they went to Depp 
and labored earnestly to acquire his flabby method.’ 
‘6 Well? ”’ 
‘It is only this, I wish to say Oscar Raif is looked on as 
He has no 


as to his pupils’’—an 


said I, interrogatively. 


a humbug by German musicians. standing 


whatever with them, and eloquent 


| shrug completed the sentence. 


resuming, ‘‘are distinguished by their 


‘*His pupils,”’ 
Poor Deppe wasted a life 


he came 


colorless style and stiff technic. 


time trying to persuade all with whom in contact 


that every other method but his own was useless, and to 


play one had but to study Deppe and, presto! it was done.”’ 


* 
= 
much wisdom remarks. 


* 
There was in my friend’s 


We all place too much reliance in the last pianistic nostrum 
that is advertised. 

‘‘Dumb thumb,’’ ‘no etudes,’’ ‘‘a pianist in two 
years,’’ ‘‘ flabby fingers,’’ &c. 


We hear this sort of thing continually, and then the eter- 


| nal change of masters. 


It is my private conviction that methods are humbugs, 
that conservatories like Stuttgart and others have ruined 
genuine talent, and that one good master and the opportu- 
nities of hearing lots of music, symphonic as well as piano, 


| will, granting talent, of course, form an artist as rapidly as 
Bach and Beethoven well do not suppose that you | 


studying with a dozen great pianists, each of whom will 
find fault with your method and make you undo all your 


| work for years. 


« 
* + 


It seems to me as if the Janko keyboard will solve 
many technical problems. 

Anything that will lessen mere technical practice and 
allow one to devote the time thus employed to interpreta- 
tion of the compositions themselves is a godsend. 

I am devoting myself to an investigation of the Janké 
invention, and will tell you all about it some day. 


* 
* * 


Or, better still, go hear Paul von Janko himself 
next month play and lecture upon his novel keyboard. 


* 
* = 


I read an interview recently published in the Lon- 
don ‘*Musical World” (one of the best English musical 
weeklies) about an interview with Deppe. 

The calm, autocratic manner of the dead Capellmeister 
made very amusing reading. 
had 
Steininger-Clark. 


About the only pupil he ever 


who played in concert at all decently is Anna 
She and her husband are crazy about 
Deppe’s crazy method, with its writhings and Delsartean 
decomposing of certain muscles. 
It all causes me much mental lassitude. 
* * 
A pupil of Tausig told me a good story about Oscar 


Raif, who, possessing no talent, was a guy, Carl Tausig 
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making him the butt of the class. He never could play 


anything through, but after studying Chopin’s Fantasie | 
Polonaise, op. 61, for five years very diligently he ventured | 


to play it for Tausig. 


Raif cramped his fingers very close to the keys and actu- 


ally played the composition through. 

Tausig asked, in ironical surprise: ‘‘ How is it that you 
play so well to-day?” Raif gave it up, and has since de- 
voted himself to teaching Mozart sonatinas to- green Ameri- 


cans from the woolly West, in conjunction with a stiff wrist 


and washy delivery. 
. . * 


The Seidl concerts continue until the 19th inst. 
The programs are admirable, the attendance enthusiastic 


and the beer cool. e 
* * 


I saw Joseph Mosenthal, looking bronzed by travel, 


the other He has had a pleasant time in Europe, 


old 


day. 


visiting Brahms (an friend) and other well known 
musicians. 
Mr. Mosenthal remarked that America was good enough 


for him °* 
> ” 


Rosenthal will play in Berlin this fall. In a letter 


which he recently wrote to Joseffy, the little virtuoso de- 


clared his intention of revisiting us. He has been studying 
tremendously and has added considerably to his repertory. 


* 
» * 


The many friends of Miss Dyas Flanagan will be 
pleased to learn that she has recovered from her recent ill- 
ness and will leave Vienna for Dresden, where she expects 
to study this winter. Overwork caused Miss Flanagan’s 
illness. She has made great progress in her playing. 


* 
* + 


I sadly thought, after listening one day last week to 
over a hundred applicants at the National Conservatory, 
how is it that piano teachers and supposed good ones, too, do 
not teach their pupils to play a decent scale. 

Rhapsodies, fantasies, concertos, studies they all play, 
but the scale of C major seldom well. 

It is indeed a mystery ! 


» 
* * 


| passed 
other day. 
what a pleasant companion and well informed man the 
celebrated pianist is. 

He has a virile manner, and is thoroughly convinced of 
his convictions ; a sincere, forceful man is Rummel, and a 
conscientious artist. 

He has, I have been told, made great strides in his play- 
his 


to hear him 


ing since last visit to us, and expectation is on tiptoe 


* 
* * 


Willy Von Sachs, of the «Commercial Advertiser, 


who is now doing Lenox, must have had a very pleasant 
outing this summer, for he has seen everything in Europe, 
from the Passion Play to Patti at Craig-y-Nos. 

He 


Ober Ammergau, which was very bad. 


was not very favorably impressed with the music at 


* 
* * 


Something like Max Treumann, the baritone’s ex- 
perience, whose most vivid impression of the Passion Play 
the umbrellas in the pit, for it rained every night he 


and being in the open air, people, preferring not to 


was 
went, 
catch cold, disregarded the dramatic unities and hoisted 
their gamps. 

Mr. Von Sachs tells me he saw Lilli 


husband in Berlin, and found the great singer so interested 


Lehmann and her 
in the erection of her new house that she intended moving 
in on October 1 last, although the plaster was still wet on 
the walls. 

She may pay us a short visit during the winter. 


* 
” a.m 


attractions this week were “Die 
Novize,’’ a comedy Zell, by Wilhelm Rab, and 
Die Jagd nach dem Gluck”’ (‘*Clover’’), by Von Suppé. 
Die Novi 
who welcomed Paula Loewe’s bright impersonation 


Amberg’s two 
by musik 
ze’? was given Wednesday evening to a crowded 
house, 
of the daring boarding school girl who preferred the theat- 
boards to being immured in a convent. 


rical 


* 
» > 


[ say, old man Friese, you conduct an orchestra 


a professional! “ 
* * 


ike 


In the rehearsal scene, very cleverly done, by the 
way, the elder Friese took the conductor’s seat, which gave 
the mimic rehearsal an air of vraisemdlance. 
rhe 


stage manager and cute little Miss Burg. 


Englinder was also excellent, as was Rank as a 


* 
> * 


I can’t say I was carried away by Streitmann and 
Seebold in ‘: Die Jagd nach dem Gluck ’’ Thursday evening. 
Seebold was too stately and Carola Englander really did 


| wedding last Friday. 


a pleasant hour with Franz Rummel the | 


: ; | great Materna, is dying in Vienna of Bright’s disease. 
We chatted on matters musical and found, as have others, | 


the best acting of the evening. She has taken my advice 
and forsworn boots—I hope forever. 


* 
* * 


Victor Herbert has shaved his beautiful Irish mus- 
tache off. He looks like the late Father McGonegal, but 


he conducts just the same. 








PERSONALS. 


MR, CLARENCE Eppy A Busy ORGANIST.—Mr. Clar- 
ence Eddy, the organist who played at the Worcester Festi- 
val, and who since then has given organ recitals in Green- 
field and Worcester, visited us a few days since. To-mor- 
row he opens a new Wirsching organ at Columbus, Ohio, 
and after giving recitals in all sections he will leave for 
Europe again in the spring with Mrs. Eddy. 

AT THE BERLIN PHILHARMONICS.—The following ar- 
tists are to appear, solo, during the coming season of the 
Berlin Philharmonic concerts: Teresa Carreno, Marie Sol- 
dat, Alice Barbi, Hans von Bulow, Hugo Becker, Eugen 
d’Albert, Bernhard Stavenhagen, Paderewski and Cesar 
Thompson. 

Mrs. DoRY BURMEISTER IN BERLIN.—A concert has 
been arranged at the Sing Academy, Berlin, to take place 
next Friday evening, at which Mrs. Dory Burmeister is to 


play. 


THEY KILL THE CONDUCTOR.—The musical director 
of the court of the Sultan, a Mr. Sgarzi, who was also con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera at Constantinople, has been 
obliged to relinquish his work, for the reason that he was 
foully murdered. Particulars not given. 

HE 
has resumed his piano and vocal lessons at Steinway Hall. 
He has been in the mountains during the past summer. 

WILLIS NOWELL.—Willis Nowell, the popular Boston 
He Alaska last 


summer, where his father is interested in gold mining. 


violinist, 1s once more in Boston. was in 


DUDLEY BUCK. 
His friends presented him with a set 
of solid silver. 

HE WaAs JEALOUS.—Karl Friederich, husband of the 
His 
malady has been aggravated by his uncontrollable passion 
for remaining on the stage to watch his wife at every per- 
formance. He was noted in New York for this idiosyn- 
crasy when Materna was singing here under Dr. Dam- 
rosch. 
when Richard Wagner took it into his head to fall in love 
with his prima donna. 
and his nervous susceptibility with regard to his wife has 


| always made him aterror to the theatrical manager who 


| vocalist in New York and Brooklyn. 


| having 


hearers most favorably.’’ 


” 


engaged Materna.—*: Sun. 
H. E. KREHBIEL.—Mr. H. E. 


critic of the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ has returned from Europe. 


Krehbiel, the music 


CONSERVATORY.—The new con- 


auspices of Mr. 


SALLY LIEBLING’S 
servatory of music in Berlin, under the 


Sally Liebling, the brother of our American Liebling, has | 


announced its opening. A staff of well-known teachers, 
the chief of whom is Mr. Julius Lieban, of the court opera, 
in charge of the vocal department, will be associated with 


Mr. Liebling. 


PATTI AND THE CZARINA.—London, September 29.— | 
Mrs. Patti writes from Wales that she is going to Russia at | 


the special invitation of the Czarina. In fact her engage- 
ment partakes of an official character, it having been con- 
cluded at the instance of the Russian Court. 

CARLOTTA F, PINNER.—Carlotta F. Pinner, the so- 
prano, announces that she is open for concerts or oratorio 
this season. Her address is 145 East Ninety-second-st. 

MINNIE VANDERVEER-GREENE.—American vocalists 
are at the front in all parts of the world. Recent Australian 
journals give most glowing accounts of the musical and 
social successes of the favorite contralto, Minnie Vander- 
veer-Greene, whose portrait and accompanying biographical 
sketch appeared in THE MusicAL COURIER some two years 
ago, at which time she was a favorite concert and church 
Late papers from 
Sydney, N. S. W., giving an account of the performance of 
‘‘Judas Maccabzeus,”’ speak of Mrs. Vandervger-Greene as 
‘*succeeded by her skilful declamation, added to 
her fine quality and resonance of voice, in impressing all 
Other well known Americans 
filling the solo parts were Mr. Charles Turner and Miss 
Annis Montague. The great English organist, W. T. Best, 
was at the organ, one of the largest instruments in the 


world. The audience numbered over three thousand, and 


| a repetition of the great oratorio was demanded and given 


| 
| 


September 3. We are pleased to learn of the probability 
that Mrs. Vanderveer-Greene may, before long, return to 
her New York home, having the promise of most lucrative 
concert engagements. We quote the Sydney (Australia) 
‘* Mail.” 


LAURA PHELPS’ SuCCEss.—Miss Laura B. Phelps, the 





Is aT WorK AGAIN.—Mr. J. F. Von der Heide | 


Dudley Buck celebrated his silver | 


| of the ‘* Parsifal’’ productions. 
| at Berne, where Miss Livingstone was secured as leading 


The habit was acquired at Bayreuth at the time | 
Friederich is now a perfect wreck, | 
Miss Livingstone was called to Kroll’sin Berlin, where she 


sang 


| **Faust,’’ 


|} compass of her voice. 





violinist and daughter of E. C. Phelps, the composer, 
played at aconcert in New London, Conn., September 80, 
with great success. Miss Mary Howe and the Temple 
Quartet, of Boston, also participated. 

W. W. D’ENYER.—W. Walter D’Enyer has been 
doing good work in Rochester with his Monday evening 
choral classes. Mr. D’Enyer, who is an accomplished 
musician, will produce Gaul’s ‘*The Ten Virgins” this 
fall. 

A NEw CoMER.—Miss Matilde Wurm, a pupil of 
Clara Schumann and a pianist who has won considerable 
applause in London at the Popular Concerts, is in this city 
and will be heard in concert this season. 








Helene C. Livingstone. 
HE subject of our front page portrait this 
week is Miss Helene C. Livingstone, a leading singer, a 
singing teacher and vocal instructor residing at present in 
Baltimore. Miss Livingstone is from Ohio and at a very 
early age she sang in concerts and operettas, and her 
talents were so manifest that her parents decided to send 
her to Europe without unnecessary delay to have her voice 
trained. Her first teacher was a former teacher at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, who was then at the 
conservatory at Zurich, Switzerland—Prof. Carl Gloggner- 
Castelli—to whom her earlier education in singing was in- 
trusted for two years. 

From Zurich Miss Livingstone entered the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music at Munich, where she studied the regu- 
lar course—piano, theory, literature of music, ensemble 
work, sight reading and the voice, her vocal teacher being 
Prof. Hans Hasselbeck, brother and teacher of the renowned 
Rosa Sucher. During this period Miss Livingstone gave 
lessons also, and when, in 1886, she graduated she received 
the usual honors, together with a diploma as a teacher of 
vocal music. The supplementary vocal teachers with whom 
she studied certain styles and became thorough in a num- 
ber of schools or systems of singing were the Royal Court 
singer, Miss Emilie Herzog (now at Berlin) and Mrs. Bau- 
mann-Triloff, of Frankfort. 

These teachers offered excellent opportunities, which 
Miss Livingstone was quick to grasp, and as an engagement 
for concert singing in Switzerland and in South Germany 
presented itself, she was fitted for it, singing with such suc- 
cess that she was engaged for a minor role at Bayreuth at one 
This led toan engagement 


youthful dramatic soprano, singing such roles as ‘*Elsa’”’ 
the ‘*Count- 


’ 


‘‘Margareta’’ in ‘ Faust,’ 
‘‘Figaro,’’ ‘*Agathe”’ the ‘ Freischutz,’’ 
‘*Waffenschmied,’’ ‘‘Pamina’’ the 
‘‘Carmen.’’ From Berne 


in ** Lohengrin,”’ 
ess”’ in in 
’ in the in 


‘*Undine”’ and 


‘*Marie ’ 
‘* Magic Flute, 


” 


’ 


**Siebel’’ in 


as well as in 


‘* Frieschtitz, and 


” in **Don Juan,’ 


in ‘*Figaro,’’ the 
’ 


‘*Donna Elvira 


| concerts in that city. 


of her 
father, but rapidly found engagements in this State, at the 
Petersburg and other festivals, and with leading societies 


In 1887 she returned here on account of the illness 


in large cities and at the Peabody and Oratorio concerts in 
Baltimore. Her permanent engagements are at the cele- 
brated Woman’s College and at St. Timothy’s school for 


young ladies in Baltimore, and at the First English Lu- 


theran Church, where she is leading soprano. 


Miss Livingstone possesses a richly endowed vocal organ, 
which she uses with unusual intelligence and judgment. She 
is fortified with an extensive knowledge of the whole vocal 
repertory and can sing at call the leading parts within the 
Her temperament is intensely 
musical and she imbues her pupils with the same enthusiasm 
which is observed as impressing itself upon all the vocal 
Her success is due to these acquirements 
It is probable 


work she does. 
and to a conscientious devotion to her art. 
that she will be heard here during this season. 








The last nights of «“Mme. Angot” at the Casino 
are announced. The final performance will be given next 
Saturday evening. On Tuesday evening, October 14, Mil- 
locker’s ‘‘ Poor Jonathan’’ will be produced, with Lillian 
Russell, Fanny Rice, Edwin Stevens and Jefferson De An- 
gelis in the most important parts. 

C. Mortimer Wiske will give a series of popular 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the even- 
ings of November 17, December 22, January 26, February 
28, March 23 and April 18. He has engaged the Thomas 
orchestra, which he will conduct himself. At the first con- 
cert the soloists will be Miss De Vere, soprano, and Otto 
Oesterle, flutist; at the second, Sarah Barton Anderson, 
contralto, and William Courtney, tenor ; at the third, Anna 
Mooney Burch, soprano, and Max Bendix, violinist ; at the 
fourth, Maud Powell, violinist, and Francis Fischer Powers, 
baritone ; at the fifth, Theodore Reichmann, baritone, and 
at the sixth, Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist. The program will 
be taken from the works of composers of different nation- 
alities in the following order: First, French ; second, Eng- 
lish; third, Italian; fourth, American; fifth, German ; 
sixth, Belgian, Hungarian and others. 
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Music in Vienna. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


II. 


ROM instrumental to vocal dance music, 
And 


the same soil which produces the enticing, bewitching 


from the waltz to the operetta, is but one step. 


waltz, also gives birth and life to the piquant, frolicsome, 
mirthful operetta of our day. Millécker, Strauss, Genée 
and a host of others, they all thrive in the jolly city on the 
Danube. It is here, in the old time honored Theater an 
der Wien, that all the operatic successes of this genre have 
had their birth.* The production of a new operetta is an 
event of paramount importance ; the premicre, the cast, 
the details of plot and scenery are announced weeks in ad 
vance ; the illustrated journals bring the pictures of the 
characters in full costume ; the first nighters are so nu- 
merous that not even standing room can be had on the 
evening of the initiative performance. If the work be suc- 
cessful the enthusiasm knows no bounds; the habitués at 
tend night after night; in order to gain a good seat one 
must reserve for days in advance ; number after number 
is encored ; the lucky authors are the heroes of the day; 
congratulatory telegrams, letters, editorials pourin by the 
after the 


success of ‘‘ Poor Jonathan ’’ had been demonstrated night 


hundreds and thousands; in fact, last winter, 
after night, acommittee waited on Millécker with a con 
gratulatory address, signed by every Viennese musician of 
note, with almost no exception. 

My readers wili now understand how Strauss can give 
concert after concert with nothing but dance and operetta 
music ; you will believe me when I say that not nine-tenths 
but ninety-nine hundredths of the Viennese concerts are de- 
voted exclusively to Lanner, Strauss, Ziehrer, Millocker and 
co., while in Munich, for instance, the military bands each 
modern 


noonday play a fine program of classical and 


music at the change of the imperial guard, while in its 
numerous beer gardens one can hear Wagner's ‘ Ride of 


” 


the Valkyries,”’ or ‘ Siegfried’s Funeral March,”’ the refrain 
of the Viennese popular music productions is waltz, polka, 
While at the 


Dresden Popular Concerts you can each Thursday hear a 


mazurka and again waltz, &c., ad nauseam. 


Beethoven or Mozart symphony for a mark (25 cents). 
Vienna, with a population of 1,000,000 inhabitants, knows 
nothing of popular symphony concerts, where the masses 
could be musically educated and refined. The few attempts 
ever made in this direction have invariably failed, partly 
for lack of interest on part of the public, and worse, be 
cause of a strong feeling of jealousy, or rather enmity, on 
part of the Philharmonics. In view of this, I dare say that 
in no large city on the Continent are the masterpieces of 
musical literature so little known to the public at large as 
in Vienna. ‘‘Und das haben mit ihrem Singen, die Lanner 
und Strauss gethan.”’ Nor has thisdeplorable state of affairs 
passed unnoticed, but recently a strenuous effort has been 
made by the well knownm usic house of Gutmann to induce 
the to 


ize a permanent orchestra for the purpose of giving first- 


venerable Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde organ 
class popular concerts, so that the student and the man of 
moderate means can hear a symphony for 25 and 50 kreut- 
zer (12 and 25 cents). 

If any one body could solve this grave problem the 
that 


It is the oldest as well as the foremost music society of the 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde certainly is body. 
metropolis, its contributors embrace all the old aristocratic 
families of Austria, while its protectors *‘ are found among 
the imperial family itself.” It controls the Conservatory 
of Music, which yields enough executive musicians for a 
complete orchestra almost every year; besides, it enjoys 
great influence with all the musical societies of note, thus, 
the celebrated Wiener Minnergesang-Verein belongs to it 
in corpore. Up to date, however, the propaganda initiated 
by the Gutmanns has been without any tangible success. 
Another society, the Volksbildungsverein (Society for 
Public Education), with 
appreciation of the 


commendable zeal and a rare 
situation has of late years placed in its 
program of Sunday afternoon lectures a series of free con- 
certs on a small scale. These concerts, the programs of 
which usually are made up of popular gems of classical 
chamber, piano and vocal music, are invariably so crowded 
that hundreds are compelled to standin the aisles, the hall- 
ways and even on the sidewalks, all eager to catch a 
strain. 

That Vienna is sadly lacking in genuine musical culture 
Inter- 


The 15,000 people, filling the vast 


was particularly noticeable at the recent Grand 
national Saengerfest. 
hall to its utmost capacity, most fanatically applauded 
every number, nay, each verse of the program, good, bad 





* I shall never forget the emotions which took hold of me upon my first 
visit to this theatre. There, on that very stage, Mozart's “* Magic Flute” 
had its initial performance ; there, in the small orchestra pit, Mozart had 
directed his work in person “‘ out of special respect for a high public ”’ (as 
the theatre bill literally puts it) ; here, on this very balcony, his beloved 
wife sat wrapped in ecstasy over the triumphs which Schikaneder, the 
bankrupt imipresario and*‘ author of the opera,’ was enjoying on that 
memorable evening. And here I am, 100 years later, listening to seduc- 
tive strains of the ‘‘ Jonathan Waltz!’’ Mozart and Milliécker! I almost 
dislike the latter for it, pretty though his music be, 





or indifferent ; no trace of the discriminative criticism so 
noticeable at similar gatherings elsewhere, particularly in 
America. 

Nor is this lack of musical culture confined to the masses 

-by no means. At the Grand Opera House, for instance, 
one can rarely enjoy an overture; people not only are 
allowed to enter during its performance, which of itself is a 
musical vandalism, but they will stand about, chat with 
their neighbors, quarrel with the ushers, or, with glass in 
hand, will scrutinize the toilets of the ladies in the boxes of 
uppertendom. And during a Wagner performance, how 
often are one’s illusions spoilt most ruthlessly by the inop 
portune applause of the claque, slavishly followed by the 
cultured audience, simply because of some high or long 
note, in the midst of some intensely dramatic scene at that. 
Or attend a Philharmonic concert: here no one is allowed 
to enter during the performance of a number ; the musical 
the 
leave en masse during the performance of a symphony ; 


habitués of these concerts turn handle and often 
many a time I have seen Richter turn to the audience in 
evident rage, impatiently awaiting the finale of the exodus. 
Can such people have the faintest idea that many an over 
ture to an opera—the Leonora No. III, for instance—con- 
tains the whole dramatic conflict of the opus in a nutshell 
so to say ? or that the second, third and fourth movements 
of a symphony are psychological developments of the con- 
flict laid down in the first movement, and that they are just 
as important for the full appreciation of the art work as the 
second, third and fourth acts of a drama? 

A leading conductor of Vienna, whose name I dare not 
mention, struck the nail on the head when he said to me in 
course of conversation regarding these deplorable facts: 
‘*People here attend the Philharmonic concerts for the 
same reasons that they attend a ball, viz., to see and be 
seen; hence the lavishly rich toilets, hence the inoppor- 
tune departures,’’ &c. 

The only genuine taste seemed to be found in the gallery 
of the opera house and in the Hehplatz (standing room) at 
the Philharmonics, &c., any attempt to interrupt the action 
by nonsensical applause is peremptorily drowned by hisses 
of unmistakable meaning; the late comers as well as the 
early leavers are effectively hushed tosilence ; on the other 
hand, it is the gallery and the Hehplatz which prepare most 
enthusiastic ovations after each and every artistic pro- 
duction for conductor, singers and players, often after the 
rest of the house has long been vacated. 

In view of this unmistakable musical vein of the common 
folks of limited means, Vienna may yet in due time become 
what she certainly is not at this writing, to wit: 

A musical city in the higher sense of the word. 

F. X. ARENS. 





HOME NEWS. 


——_@—_____ 


——Emil Liebling, of Chicago, gives a piano recital 


at Kimball Hall to-morrow evening. 


——Miss Fanny Hartz, the pianist, has returned to 


the city and has resumed teaching. Her address is ‘‘ The 


Aberdeen.”’ 

—The concerts and lectures of that stirring in- 
stitution the Utica Conservatory of Music, Mr. Louis Lom 
bard director, have already begun. 


——Local composers have a chance to earn fame 
and money by competing for a prize offered by the ‘‘Seventh 
Gazette ” 


Regiment for a regimental song, to be sub- 


mitted before November 1. Particulars can be obtained 


from the editor, C. S. Clark, 237 Broadway. 


——ZANESVILLE, Ohio, October 1.—Quite a little 
commotion has been created throughout the city by the re- 
fusal of twenty high school boys to sing a song containing 
It is 
and 1s published 


an invocation to the Holy Virgin to pray for them. 
the famous ‘Sicilian Boatman’s Song,” 
for high school use, but because the music teacher (Miss 
Bloomer) is a Catholic the boys and some of their parents 
are inclined to consider it an attempt to inculcate Catholic 
principles in the public schools. 

—The dates of the concerts of the Symphony 
Society at the Metropolitan Opera House are as follows: 
November 22, December 13, January 3, January 31, Febru- 
ary 21 and March 21, the public rehearsals, of course, be- 
The soloist at 
the first concert will be Theodore Reichmann, and the or- 


ing set down for the preceding afternoons. 


chestra will play Beethoven's ‘* Eroica’’ symphony, Gold- 
mark’s new overture, ‘‘Prometheus,”? and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘ Festklange.’’ 

——tThe following are the dates of the «Paul 


” 


Jones’’ company after the New York season: Boston, No- 
vember 17 to December 6; Philadelphia, December 8 to 

27; Washington, December 29 to January 3; 
Baltimore, January 5 to January 10; Pittsburgh, January 12 
to January 17; Milwaukee, January 19 to January 24; Min- 
neapolis, January 26, 27 and 28; St. Paul, January 29 to 
February 4; Minneapolis, February 5, 6 and 7; Chicago, 
February 9 to February 21 ; St. Louis, February 23 to Febru 
ary 28; Cincinnati, March 2, 3 and 4; Louisville, March 5, 


December 





6 and 7; Detroit, March 9, 10 and 11; Cleveland, March 
12, 13 and 14; Buffalo, March 16, 17 and 18; Toronto, 
March 19, 20 and 21. 

—Nathan Franko is to give some more popular 
orchestral concerts, of which the first will take place at 
Chickering Hall, Wednesday evening, The 
soloists will be Miss De Vere, soprano, and Jacob Fried- 


November 5. 


berger, pianist, who was heard here as a boy wonder a 
few years ago. 
two 


The Oratorio Society will give only con- 


certs this season. These will take place on the evenings 


of November 29 and December 27. The rehearsals will take 
place on the preceding Fridays. The works to be presented 
and Hiandel’s ‘‘ Messiah.’’ The 


Music Hall Company intends to give a music festival to 


are Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’ 


open its hall, at Seventh-ave and Fifty-seventh-st., in the 


spring of 1891, and as the Oratorio and Symphony societies 


will make that hall their future abode their reserve power 


will be expended on the festiv al. 


*hilharmonic Con- 


- The dates of the Brooklyn 


certs have been announced. They are November 8, De- 


cember 13, January 17, February 14, March 14 and April 18, 


with the usual public rehearsals 
The at the 
Vere, who is evidently in for a busy season. 
to Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont,’”’ 


on the preceding after 
Miss De 


The numbers 


noons. soloist first concert will be 
will consist of Beethoven’s musi¢ 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, an aria by the soloist and 
‘ Parsifal.’’ 


soloist at the second concert. 


selections from Franz Rummel! will be the 


— The executive committee of the Orpheus So- 
ciety announces that its concerts this season will be given 
at Chickering Hall on December 5, January 29 and April 23. 


= Under 


Mr. Arthur Mees the active list has been largely increased. 


Further the committee says: the leadership of 
By his scholarly work he has communicated to the active 
members a new enthusiasm, and the results of his charac- 
teristic energy have been apparent in the improve 1 work of 
Mr. Frederick 
Mr. James Remsen Strong, 

Lyman Short, . Mr, 
Mr. White, as- 


sistant secretary, and Mr. Thomas F. de Voe, Jr., librarian. 


the society.’’? The officers of the society are 
le Peyster, president : 
Mr. Edward 


treasurer ; 


vice- 
president ; secretary ; 
Charles H. Taylor, Alexander 


—Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata,” which has already 
excited so much foolish comment, will shortly be presented 
to New York in a new shape. 

Mr. 
intends to give 
America. 

He will begin operations on the 14th inst., at 


Herman Linde, a Shakespearian reader of repute, 


a series of ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ recitals in 


Hardman 
Hall, where he proposes to read all the essential passages 


inthe work. The scabrous portions will be omitted and 


Mr. Linde will endeavor to fix the attention of his audience 
rather on the literary and dramatic qualities of Tolstoi than 
on his philosophy. 

During the recital Mr. S. B. Mills and Mr. Nahan Franko 
reat work of Beethoven which its 


will interpret the g rave 


name to the Russian novelist’s story. 

—tThe following compositions were played by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra for the first time in Chicago 
during the summer season of 1890: 


Symphony No 1, D major Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach 


Allegretto Alla Polacca Beethoven 
Minuet F.A 
Suite 
Overture, ** Spring’ 

March, * German Union 
Suite, No. 2, op. 21 

Loin du Bal. . ) 


sridgman 
‘* Scénes Fantaisistes’ E. Brouslet 
Converse 
Fahrbach 
Arthur Foote 
- Gillet 
Gavotte , \ 

, Auditorium Festival Ode .Gleason 


Symphonic Intoduction 


Les Eléphants } . 
; i , Oriental Symphony, op. 84 -Benjamin Goddard 
Chinoiserie 
Goldmark 

A. Gori 


Gunel 


Overture, ** Spring 
Serenade... 
Waltz, ** Dreams « 
Grand March 

An Island Fantasia 
** Song of Nokomis” 


m the Ocean 
Littenthal 
J. K. Paine 


3 ‘Hiawatha " . E. C. Phelps 
‘** Dance of Pau Puk-Keewis I 
Festival March. . : = J 


Henry Schumacher 


hn Reitzel 
Suite for string orchestra 
Suite, ** Pictures from the Rhine Pau! Schumacher 


Romance, *“* Evening Prayer Henry Rowe Shelley 


Symphony No. 5, op. 64 I'schaikowsky 


ANTED—An organist to take charge of a small organ 

and train a choir of boys for an uptown church. 
Apply, stating terms and references, to W. E. Hallett, Box 
1456, New York city. 


——Conrad Ansorge has returned from his Euro- 
pean trip and is in the best of health and spirits. 

——Mr. Paul Tidden returned to this city from 
Mr. Tidden has 


added to his already large repertory Richard Burmeister’s 


Europe. He has had a pleasant vacation. 
beautiful piano concerto in D minor. 
—tThe regular season of English opera begins 
next Saturday evening at Hammerstein’s Opera House. 
‘**Ernani’”’ 
‘* Faust”? will be given. 


will be the opera produced. Monday night 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School i in the United States. 


EXCEPTIO NAL ADV ANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the L anguages. 
Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dupiey Buck Pao.to Giorza, 
ALperT R Par CiirrorD A, SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianc forte Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russewi, 
Hannay A. WE SHELLEY, ETecka UTassi, 
SiLA . Pratt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
G2 Send for Circular. 
GREENE 


H.W General Manager. 


C, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


ALVES, 
ypen for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 EB. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano. Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W oLFsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 


ns = Voice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
Apply from 2 t vp. M., 26 West Forty 


Mrs. CARL 
Alto, 


Les 
Singing 
third Street 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
St. Mark’s Place, 





New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


A. F ARINI S 
M i. Srupi Voca, No. 52 Lexington Avenuc 
Specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 Pp. M. 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the N ational Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
‘nethods taught. Address, care of this office. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co 
25 Union Square, “New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Cn, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
sista ee men, New York: 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
18 East 26th Street, New York 


MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





MMB. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
free on application. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
MIC HAEL BANNER 


Violinist. Open for Rngagements. 
225 East 8rst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTU960, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
PIANO AND HARMONY 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
ig East 16th Street, New York, 


New York. 


Catalogue mailed 








WM. 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


Hi: 


RIEGER. 
TENOR, 


| HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


100 East Eighty-first Street, New York, 





GEO. GEMUNDER, Jr. 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 
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Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA'’S 





Conservatory of Music, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


HE 





CONSERVATORY occupies the most.spacious apartments and Concert 


Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 
building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 
Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions cf the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director's employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor 


SCHARWENKA., 
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I. 


HERMANN GOETZ. 


Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 
Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. 
Genrebilder (Op. 13) 

In one volume, bound. 
J. RHEINBERGER,. 
Seven Cor mpositions. 
Eleven Compositions, 
Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
A Juvenile Album (Duets). 

J. MOSCHELES. 
Domestic Life (Twelve Char- 

acteristic Duets), Book 1. 
Domestic Life (Twelve Char- 

acteristic Duets), Book 2. 

In one volume. 

HALFDAN KJERULF. 
Nine Compositions. 
Ten Compositions, 
Twenty-three Compositions. 
In one volume. 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 
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BERLIN, SO., 
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cal Instrument Houses. 
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application to the above address. 
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AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘* Piano Drumming,’’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe: - 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 

THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


1a East 17th Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
y _LANGU AGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 

JINING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term, 
Board and thet including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actinc Director. 
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A. C. MACKENZIE. 


Sixty-five National Scotch 

Dances. 
Sixty - six National Scotch 
Dances. 
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In one volume. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 

Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 

ANATOLE LIADOFF. 

Eight Compositions. 
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Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 


National Scotch 


CKSAR CUI. 
Thirteen Compositions. 
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In one volume. 


each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 
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THEODORE PEET, 


PiaANO AND THEORY. 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con- 
densed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
345 Fifth Avenue. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


bates 
-Van Dyck has been singing “Lohengrin” in 

Carlsruhe. 
The 

November 9. 


Lamoureux concerts in Paris begin on 

Goldmark’s “ Queen of Sheba” will be produced 
this season at Cologne. 

-Berlioz’ « Benvenuto Cellini” 
this season in Wiesbaden. 

——The new operette of Lecocq, “ L’Egyptienne,” 
is announced for production in Paris. 

Von Bulow will direct ten concerts this season 
at Hamburg. Carreno plays at the first. 

The grandson of Cherubini, Maxime Cherubini, 
died recently in Paris, aged thirty-five years. 

—Mr. Ebenezer Prout has resigned the conductor- 
ship, which he has so long held, of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association. 

The Emile Sauret-Alfred Grunfeld subscription 
concerts in Berlin are to be continued this season, the first 
one to take plaee in November. 

——Cornelius’ “ Barber of Bagdad” was produced 
in Vienna last Saturday, and Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut”’ 
is announced for the same stage. 

-Mr. H. C. 
George Macfarren will be published in the course of next 
month by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 

——lIt is stated that Miss Eames, of the Paris Opéra, 
has received ‘‘a magnificent offer to sing in London.”’ It 
would be interesting to know from whom. 
last 


début in Brussels in ‘* Esclarmonde.”’ 


her 


is said to have 


Miss Sybil Saunderson week made 
She 
been too nervous to do herself full justice. 

Clotilde Kleeberg plays to-night in Berlin at a 
concert at the Sing Academy. It does not take long for 
foreign news to reach us at the present time. 

——The two operas announced for the start of the 
season at the Eden Theatre, Paris, are Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Sam- 
son and Delilah”’ and Bizet’s ‘‘ Maid of Perth.”’ 

——Jules Kneise announces that next month he will 
open a school for singing at Bayreuth. Some of the pupils 
will, it is said, take part in the Wagnerian representations. 
to the “Annuaire Officiel 


Musique en Belgique ’”’ there are thirty-three musical sucie- 


—According de la 
ties in Antwerp, forty-three in Liege, forty-seven in Ghent 
and seventy-one in Brussels, and together with those in the 
suburbs the latter city has 138. 

——The fifth part of Edward Hanslick’s “ Modern 
It 


contains essays upon Wagner’s opera “ Die Feen,’’ his sym- 


Opera’’ has just been published by Paetel, of Berlin. 


phony and his correspondence with Liszt, as well as a 
variety of articles on Brahms and others. 

-This is the program of the first Philharmonic 
concert of the season in Berlin next Monday night: John 
Seb. Bach’s D 
sodie by Svendsen, Beethoven’s C minor symphony and the 


orchestra _ suite, major; a new rhap- 


fourth piano concerto of Saint-Saéns, to be played by 


Teresa Carreno, the concerto following the suite. 


“Paul Jones.” 
‘ FAUL JONES” was produced at the Broad- 


way Theatre last Monday night, and whatever there 





was of merit in Planquette’s operetta was lost in the filtered 
English version. Agnes Huntington in the title role was a 
tremendous success—with the audience. 

She sang very badly; in fact her tone production par- 
takes of the nature of an extraordinary phenomenon. She 
had a fair voice before she went abroad, but British fogs 


have removed the bloom from it. Her gracious personality 


will be produced 


sanister’s biography of the late Sir | 


terms of fulsome flattery. 


upon 


| position 


| admiration. 





| 
more can you ask? 


Planquette’s music is weak and the dialogue vile. The 


| and handsome face and figure won the house, a very | 
| crowded and fashionably representative one, and what 


| 


support of Miss Huntington was, with the exception of | 


Miss Fanny Wentworth, not worth mentioning. 


| young lady, an old favorite, acted and sang with her usual 


pared. 


A VETERAN OBSERVER. 


By 


This | 


was 


HILE other points in connection are un-| 


degree of technical ability 


the quality of vocalism does not ap- 


equal—the 
forming one instance 
pear to have advanced a peg for many years. On the con 
trary, not a few who have made the subject a study aver 
that the movement has been retrograde, and that singers 
of the present time do not equal those of former days in 
the quality of their performance. The unreflecting reader, 
especially of less matured experience, will no doubt scoff at 
this averment. Let us see if it can be substantiated. 

One needs to ponder but a little while to discern that 
musical opinions, as expressed by alleged critics, are far 
from being independent. Those proceeding from the daily 
press are more or less biased by the quantity of advertising 
This 


consequence. 


accorded to these sheets. is notorious. Such opin- 


ions have but little value in Moreover, they 
glare over the remarks made upon a performance with 
Great stress is likewise placed 
as costume, jewelry, 


varnish—such 


On the other hand, we 


externals—the 


personal appearance, Xc. are con- 
fronted with a class of pedantic critics whose observation 
extends only to the machinery and its work—the technics 
Between the two the quality of the act 


this 


of a performance. 
however, 


is untouched by criticism. Such as it is, 
form of writing is effective in educating public opinion 


upon a plane which leaves individual judgment no room for 
action. 

By common consent Adelina Patti occupies to-day the 
par excellence as leader of female vocalists. 
There appears to exist none who equal her in exciting 
Still there are quiet, discerning persons who 
fail to concede that the ability she displays is worthy of 
believing that something besides actual 


such distinction, 


merit causes the adulation tendered. Among this number 
I range myself, for good and sufticient reasons. 
Now, a theory so dissimilar to the usually conceived 


opinion needs evidence to sustain it which will be plausible, 


| even while it may fail to convince all who harken to it, 


hence it will be necessary to make a clear exposition of 
facts as they exist, after which common sense readers may 
be able to draw conclusions. 

Happily examples of singers who have achieved success 
upon the boards and in the concert room are plentiful in 
the records of former days. Such an artist as Mrs. Sontag 
rendered illustrious a career of vocal proficiency such as 


] 


has never been equaled in later days. Hers was a wonder 


ful voice. Whether in opera or on the concert stage her 
vocalism realized the most arbitrary requirements desired 
in intonation, sostenuto or expressive qualities. Mrs. 
Anna Bishop will likewise be affectionately recalled by the 
seniors as one who possessed a voice of magnetic quality. 
It was as exquisitely intoned throughout its register as a 
well played flute. Indeed, one of her performances was in a 
duet with a flute, and it was hard to distinguish the two 
Her of “On 


mighty pens ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ 


rendition the oratorio airs, 


” 


apart. great 
and 
was simply marvelous in all the respects that create es- 
teem. Here was a model that others in later years have 
failed totopy, or rather have failed to emulate in copying. 
Mrs. Parepa, before she hyphenized her name, came the 
nearest to reaching this pinnacle of any of Sontag’s suc 


cessors. She likewise was a wonder and without a rival in 


likewise | 





her day in the triad sphere as opera, oratorio and ballad 
Whether delivering the of ‘Leonora 
”) the songs in oratorio or caroling that ex- 


singer. music 
(**Trovatore 
quisite ballad, ‘ Five o’Clock in the Morning,”’ the listener 
never failed to enjoy each performance and accord to them 
the award of merit for perfectness in musical qualities. 

Of similar calibre was the ‘‘ peerless Parodi.’ Her voice 


full, resonant, bell-like and free from vibration. It 


wrapped the hearer in a mantle of refreshing harmony. So 
was a revelation. 


Louise Pyne, too, with an organ like a canary bird, and a 


But to 


Bosio, whose ‘* Zerlin ’’ in **Don Giovanni”’ 
flow of song that always created a desire for more. 
avoid prolixity in this enumeration, I will simply append 
the names of other singers whose claim to notice was derived 
from the quality of their musical performance. The follow 
ing will be recalled with pleasure by many who heard them 
sing, viz: Laborde, Poinsot, Steffanone, Truffi, Tedesco, 
Colson, Frederici, Gazzaniga, Frezzolini, Rose Hersée, Caro 
line Anna Thillon and the Alboni, 
D’Angri, Didiee, A. Phillips. This list will suffice, although 
it could be lengthened if required. 

I h ive 
parison, for it is with that sex exclusively that the deca 


With he aid of 


ne 
is tolerated a requisite to apprecia 


Rie hings, contraltos 


purposely selected female vocalists in this com- 


dence seems to apply. women vocalists t 


meritorious effects as 
at acon 


to the 


tion, and so long as the attention of spectators 
to the 


performance thus will the cause suffer. 


cert is diverted environments rather than 
musical Growing 


as a parasite on this method is a spirit of affectation, which 
and various other forms 


is exhibited in mouth contortions 


that are not attractive to the lover of music, however much 
it may please the groundlings. 


There 


upon. 


more on this head that I refrain from discours 


18 
ing It may suffice to remark that the extravagant 
salaries paid to some singers and the consequent expense 
that is entailed upon listeners have probably acted demoral 
izingly and encouraged a system of charlatanry that a 


counts for the decadence noted. } 


Baltimore Notelets. 
Batrimore, October 6, 1890 

HE finishing ceremony which made Asger Ham.- 
erik, of Baltimore, a Knight of Dannebrog, 
at the Mount Vernon Hote 
ight of the Danish Order 
King of 


a beautiful gold 


Mr. 


ok place before 


a number of 


Wednesday ni 


invited guests in this city last 


The 


stered by a re] 


ght. math of a kr f Danne 


brog was admit resentative of the Denmark, 


who also bestowed the cross honor, decoration, 


breast, suspended by a red and white ribbon, which 


gorge 
Mr 


non the 


the neck and 


which is w 


goes around take the place of the us neckties 


Mr. Hamerik is wontto wear at the Peabody concerts Hamerik is, 
no doubt, a master in instrumentation, but he cannot be brought toa rex 


»gnition of the fact that the Peabody Conservatory Music isa morfi- 


omplished nothing. A banquet fol. 
the 


evening, 


has, thus far, ac« 


table 


bund institution that 
lent Johns 
Mr 
Next 
Mr 


each 


Gilman, of 


the 


ywed The guests at the were Pres 


Hopkins University, who presided, with the guest of 


Asger Hamerik,at his right, and Consul Harold Jackson on his left. 
to Mr. Hamerik came Colonel Von Stamp, of the Danish army, with 


Jul 


other, 


ius Jackson opposite. Professors Courlaender and Allen faced 


wx Jackson presided at 
e Mr 
Dr. Kirkus 
f Mayor Dsvidson and ex-Mayor Latrobe was at th 


Govern one cross table and Mayor Davidson 


at the other, wh Reverdy Johnsou presided at the other end of 


table, with Rev n his rig Ex-Mayor dges sat 
right « 
ernor Jackson 
The other guests were Gen Agnus, Mr. Ernest Knabe, Dr 

Williams, Mr. Hollins McKim, Dr 1 C. Chew, Mr. Edgar G. Miller, 
Mr. Otto Simon, Mr. Willard G. Day, Mr. Julian LeRoy White, Mr. Faris 
C. Pitt, Mr. Charles Keidel, Dr. A. G. Hoen, Dr. Philip Uhler, Capt. F. M. 
wn, Dr Mr. W Walters, Prof. Fritz Fincke, 


Richard Burmeister 


Felix 


Samue 


Colst George Reuling, liam T 


Prof 


The conservatory opens onthe 10th, and symphony concerts, as they 


are 


facetiously called, will take place in February nly encouraging sign 


with the conservatory is the engagement of Harold Randolph as assistant 


instructor for the piano 


The rehearsals for the Oratorio Society begin October 6, and programs 
will soon be announced 
Prof 
Scotia. 
What has bec 


of Baltimore ? 


Richard Burmeister has returned from his vacation in Nova 


yme of Fred. Wolff, humann of I'wentieth Ward 
Mr. W. E He ndahl 


will not return until February or March 


the the 
early in 


One of th 


ward ime was in Wiesbaden 


September, he e lead 


ing cotton brokers of this city is working on a grand opera, which is to 


I 
be given at one of the opera h here. Snatches from it have 


uses 


excited favorable comment from judges of the amateur orchestral organ 


izations here Hans Stich 





ERNST ROSENKRANZ, * 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


a a 


DRESDEN, 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. 


Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND 4s UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At Prices which will enable Agents to make handsome profits. 


AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 


Durability Guaranteed. 
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WACNER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


Parsifal. 





Gustav Kospf.* 







(Continued.) 





Gurnemanz marvels at her change of spirit, and won- 





ders if it can be the sacred character of the day which 





her nature. The Sacrament, Grail, Good 


i, b. 3, &c.) and Elegiac Motives echo 


has calmed 


his soliloquy 





Friday 209, I. 





Aundry issues from the hut bearing an 





earthen caraffe, and goes toward the spring, the or- 





chestra breathing forth soft measures faintly premon- 
itory of the «Good Friday Spell” (No. 29). 





Notic ing 





someone approaching, she points him out to Gurue- 





man 





Foreshadowed by his motive in sombre harmonies, 





Parsifal, clad in black armor, his visor down, comes 





upon the scene and seats himself upon a little knoll 





near the spring. Gurnemans chides him for coming 





ground and on Goed Friday, and 
the the 


armed upon holy 


to 





explains him sacred significance of 





day. 
Parsifai 
| 


Si 





arises, thrusts the spear into the earth, 





lay iield and sword beside it, opens his visor, re- 






moves his helmet and places it also beside the spear, 





before which he kneels in prayer. Gurnemanz recog- 





nizes him, and Auzdry, whom he beckons to his side 
she 
an affirmative inclination of the head. 


Motives—the latter still 





issues from the hut, confirms the recognition 
The Spear 


sombre har- 





by 






and Parsifal in 













monies—accompany /arsifal’s silent prayer and Gur- 

mans's recognition. Then, as Farsifa/ raises his 
eyes reverentially toward the point of the spear, we 
hear the Elegiac Motive, which passes over to the 
Motive of the Prophecy, reaching, however, imme- 
diately afterward a superb climax when Gurnemanz 
recognizes the spear, the climax being enforced by 
the deeply emotional accents of the Motive of Contri- 
tionas Aundry, overcome by her feelings, turns away 
her face. 





With the spiritually uplifting strains of the Grail 






Motive Jarsifa/ holds out his hand to Gurnemanz in 
rreet He tells of wandering insearch of the realm of 
the Grail, the Motive of Amfortas’ Suffering (p. 216, 1. 3, 
b. 1, leading to the eloquent measures of the 
Gi Motive as he proclaims that he bears with him 
the ho pear. Gurnemans's apostrophe of the divine 
race which has wrought this wonder opens with the 


Motive of the Sacrament, leading to the Good Friday 






















forth a golden vial, and amid the gently pathetic 
strains of the Good Friday Motive anoints his feet. 
Farsifal, taking the vial from her, hands it to Gurne- 
mans, that the latter may anoint him king. As the 
old knight does so a majestic climax is produced by 
the Parsifal, Prophecy and Grail Motives. Parsifal 
fulfills his first sacred office by baptizing Aundry, the 
Baptism and Faith Motives leading over to the Elegiac 
Motive, which introduces the exquisite Good Friday 
Spell. 
Sal's soul; a blessed calm seems to have descended 
beautifully attributes to 


A feeling of perfect repose has entered Parsi- 


upon nature. Gurnemanz 
the holy day the tranquillity which reigns over forest 
and meadow ; and with tender grace the music of the 
scene seems to breathe forth the “ peace of God which 
passeth all 


the GOOD FRIDAY SPELL: 


understanding.” The scene opens with 








Then are heard (p, 232,1.4, b. 1, &c.) the gentle notes 
of the first Salvation Motive. 


quillity, but the Good Friday Spell and the Grail Mo- 
tive peacefully unfold themselves when Gurnemanz 
attributes the vernal beauty of the day to the re- 
is 
to 


Parsifal, who, amid exquisite musical phrases, gently 


joicing of nature over its redemption. Azndry 


deeply affected; she gazes with moist eyes up 
presses a holy kiss upon her brow. 


The distant tolling of bells is heard, and minglin 


g 
with it the funereal measures of the music of 7iture/'s | 
obsequies, and then to the majestic measures of the | 
Parsifal Motive Parsifal, Gurnemanz and Kundry set out 

for the Castle of the Grail, the old knight having clad | 
the young king in the mantle of the Grail knighthood. 
It that 


first act, should occur here. 





was originally intended another panoramic 


change, like that in the 


but Wagner wisely refrained from repeating this me- | 
chanical effect, and the scene is changed to the Grail 
hall behind a drop. 

The hall wears a gloomy aspect. The communion 


tables have been removed. From one side enter a | 


train of knights bearing 77/ure/'s bier ; from the other, | 
those bearing Am/fortas upon a litter. They beseech 
Amfortas to uncover the Grail as part of the obsequies, | 
but Am/fortas, lamenting his guilt, refuses. When | 
7iture/’s features are exposed, all cry out with grief, | 
Amfortas yaising himself upon his litter and turning 
toward his father’s corpse with a burst of agonized 
self reproaches. The knights crowd about him and 
threateningly command him to uncover the Grail. 
Then, in frenzied woe, Amfortas, the motive of his 
suffering forcefully accompanying his action (p. 251, 
1, 2, b. 5, &c.), tears open his garments and bids his 
At this dramatic moment /arséfa/, | 
who has entered unnoticed with Gurnemanz and Kun- 


knights slay him. 


dry, steps forth from among the knights, the tragic 
measures which portrayed Am/fortas’ frenzy yielding | 
to the comforting strains of the Grail Motive, and this 
in turn giving way to the Elegiac Motive, as Parsifal 
touches Am/fortas’ wound with his holy spear. Am- 
fortas’ features are illumined with transport as he feels 
his physical and spiritual pain yielding to the touch of 
the holy spear. The motive of his agony grows fainter 
and finally passes into the Motive of the Prophecy. 
Amid the resounding chords of the Parsifal Motive 
Parsifal strides to the centre of the hall and raises aloft 
the holy spear upon which all gaze ecstatically, the Sa- 
crament Motive leading to the Motives of Faith and 
Contrition, this last being followed by part of the 
Motive of the Prophecy, which has now been fulfilled. 
Parsifal ascends the steps of the sanctuary and takes 
from it the Grail; as he kneels its glow begins to dif- 
A beautiful light shimmers in the dome 
and gradually spreads through the hall. A white dove 
Kundry, gazing 


fuse itself. 








Motive and to an exquisite variation of the Faith 
Motive, familiar from the first act (No. 10), with a 
ontinuation which adds to its ethereal beauty. His 
narration of thesufferings which the Grail knights have 
endured and of 7i/ure/'s death moves /arsifal to an 
outburst of grief. As he seems about to succumb to 
emotional excitement Gurvemans Supports him 
ts him gently down upon the grassy knoll, while 
A rries for a caraffe of water. Gurneman 
however, gently wards her off. Water from the holy 
tself shall refresh him The stately MOTIVE 
rIsM 
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mmpany Gurneman words. The old knight and 
wndry then turn Las / toward the spring and di- 
est him of his armor, the knight assuring him that 
he | e conducted that day to Amfortas, Amid 
the tender strains of the Salvation Motives Auadry 
‘ his feet; then as Gurnemans baptizes him the 
Motive of Baptism and the second Forgiveness Mo- 
tive reverentially accompany the rite. Auadry draws 
*( right by Gustav Kobbe, 1800 





descends and hovers above Parsifal. 





This is followed by the 
Sacrament Motive when /arsifa/ deems that Good Fri- | 


day should be a day of sorrow rather than of tran- | 


| irascibility and wonderful memory. 


other names already celebrated in pianistic circles. 
ceed the demand, and then we will suffer from what London calls the 


son began last Monday evening. 


ecstatically upon her Saviour, sinks slowly down in 
death ; Amfortas and Gurnemanz kneel in homage 
before him as he sways the Grail over the praying 
knights. 

The music of this entire scene floats upon ethereal 
arpeggios. The Motive of Faith especially is exquis- 
itely accompanied, its spiritual harmonies finally ap- 
pearing in this form : 


30. 








There are also heard the Motives of Prophecy and 
of the Sacrament, as the knights on the stage and the 
The Grail Mo- 


tive, which is prominent throughout the scene, rises 


youths and boys in the dome chant. 


as if in a spirit of gentle religious triumph and brings, 
with the Sacrament Motive, the work to a close. 


—— = 


A Talk About Pianists. 


NDER the 
Iluneker, of 
coursed in the Rochester ‘ Post-Express,’’ from which arti- 





Mr. James G, 
CouRIER, 


above caption 
THE MusicaL recently dis- 
cle we make a few extracts : 


Piano playing is an art that has grown vastly in public popularity 





during the past decade. Twenty-five years ago it appealed to a most 
| limited class, though for that matter the cultured class are ever in the 
minority, and a piano recital was a veritable novelty. When Thalberg first 
visited this country he was a vara avs, for then it was that a concert was 


| given without any other soloist but the pianist. In combination with 


| Gottschalk Thalberg traveled extensively and the pianists created a furor 
| wherever they a From Thalberg to Rubinstein was a long inter- 
|} val in the history of the piano in America, But in the interior musical 
| culture had, despite the disastrous civil war, greatly widened in scope and 
in intensity. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra had done pioneer work 
in the North and West, and soon every year a fresh crop of musical genius 


| 


ppeared. 


| was shipped to us from the other side of the Atlantic, and to-day music is 

paramount to all other arts in America. Many of our young men, feeling 
the quickening pulse of the times, hied them to Weimar to study under 
the inspired prophet of the piano, Franz Liszt. The fruits of their labors 
were soon apparent, and such men as William Mason, Max Pinner, Car- 


refio and others returned to us bearing with them trophies of art wrested 
from foreign competitors. 

William Mason was also a pioneer in chamber music, and in recitals he 
His style was ever finished and classical, 
As an inter- 


was among the first to excel. 
repose and purity of tone being his chief characteristics. 
Rubinstein, however, topsy-turvied 
1873. His 
varied styles and superb passion, allied with such tremendous tone and 


preter of Mozart he was unexcelled. 
the whole musical world on the occasion of his visit here in 


| technique, revolutionized pianists and piano playing totally. 


A crop of foreign artists invaded our shores and piano playing increased 
It was the harvest of the piano 
teacher was heard throughout the 


in popularity literally 100 per cent. 
makers and the voice of the music 
length and breadth of the land. 
Piano recitals multiplied, new conservatories sprang up, every young 
miss attempted Chopin and lisped at Beethoven, and America became 
literally a piano playing country. * * * 
Von Biilow, the human metronome, soon appeared on the scene with his 
Those of us who remember him in 
1875 hardly recognize in the failing old man of 1890 the electric and force- 


ful player of fifteen years ago. We have had Teresa Carrefio with us 


| many years, though she isat present renewing the triumphs of her youth 


in Europe. What a splendid pianist she not only was, but is! How auda- 
cious in style, what dash, what sparkle, what glitter ! 

Her exuberant nature, hot blooded and Spanish, delights in extremes, 
She is all color, all coquetry, not very tender, but fascinating ever. Her 
technique is brilliant, her octave playing remarkable, but with Carrefio it 
is personality first, interpretation afterward. She is subjective, not ob- 
jective, * * * 

We all probably remember, nearly eleven years ago, the night Rafael 
Joseffy made his debut in New York city. It was in 1879, and the little 
virtuoso, of whom only occasional rumors had reached us, had the satis- 
fsction of seeing a concert hall full of people, most of them musicians, go 
nearly crazy with enthusiasm. 

As it was then, so it is to-day. Joseffy is perennially popular. 
seldom emerges into public life, but when he does he compels the same en- 


Other pianists come from abroad 


He now 


thusiasm and admiration as of yore. 
and go, but Joseffy is the one name by which large audiences are always 
There is something fascinating in the man’s playing that defies 
analysis. He has not Rubinstein’s passion, nor d’Albert’s virility, but 
there is a delicacy, an exquisite purity of tone, a technique that is marvel- 
ous, that altogether makes us forget all other artists when listening to 
Joseffy. He is unique, his touch is peculiarly his own, and his pianissimos 
are delicious. Joseffy has gained greatly since his arrival in this country. 
He has broadened in style, his play is more massive, he is more earnest and 
his répertoire of concertos very large. Rafael Joseffy, take him all in all, 
is one of the world’s great pianists and will one day occupy a high position 
in the pianistic Pantheon. * * * Moriz Rosenthal made a great im- 
pression season before last by his great power, technique and brilliancy. 
He will revisit the United States soon hear. Abroad pianists are multiply- 
ing and we are threatened with an invasion of pianists soon that will prove 
formidable to home talent—Paderewski, Sapellnikopp, Sophie Menter, 
Bernhard Stavenhagen, Siloti, Friedheim, Barth, Griinfeld and a score of 
The supply will ex- 


conjured, 


** piano nuisance,” It is a consummation devoutly not to be hoped for. 





——tThe “Free Musical Society” is the title of an 


organization which holds its meetings at the Blithner 


warerooms, 32 Potsdamer-strasse, Berlin. Last season at the 
twelve practice evenings the society studied 115 new com. 
positions, forty-six of which were from MSS. This sea- 


Admission is free. 
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>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 


Nos. 34 & 36 OR PLACH, NHW YORK 





SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS, 


e celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
Have been before the public for more than 


Thes 
wherever exhibited. 
half a century, and oo their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
e of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 
ordial invitation is extended to all. 


be to the advantag 


jostruments A 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave.& Dix 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 








and examine these orgaps. 


) JACK HAYNES. 20 East I7th St., New York. 
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THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
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Nz 
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>> UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “ves0“"" 


— 1836.— 
CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
4 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRQO., 


NEWYORK ole Agents for the United : 
States and Canada. 








PIANOS. 


AGRAND. * UPRIGHT. * SQUARE 
ADDRESS aN a 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NBW YORK. 


ESTALISHBE 
INC arts YRATED 1388 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 
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SCHUBERT mn tO 


(Perer Durrvy, President.) 


Factory: East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and A‘ex- 
ander Aves., 


NEVw Yornxz. 
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This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 


BRAUMULLER 
a> PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Surpassed by None! 





Equal to Any! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


542 and 644 West Fortieth Street, 
NEw TORE. 


WM. ROHLEING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


if ‘Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING =—— 


This Building is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO. 





Edition “ Peters,” “ ‘alas ” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 





26 Warren St., New York. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


| 
OUR FACTORY 
OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 








PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
SST aes,.: 


Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 































are but few manufacturers of pianos who carry a 
larger stock of supplies than Messrs. Haines Broth- 
rs. They are fortunate in having abundant capital 
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BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprtetors, 


BLUMENBERG. OTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


HARRY O,. BROWN, Associate Epiror. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St.. New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 236 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Wesrern Representative 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOpersrrasse, Leipsic 





of the Atlanta Piano Company, of At- 


$150 piano of { 
A lanta, h presented to the Northern So- 


een pre 





chases at the lowest figure for value given. 


their trade during the remaining months of 1890 


maintain the standard 
their name and their product famous. 


i 


by ex-Governor Fuller, of Vermont: 


HE Grand Rapids ‘Eagle’ 


boro, Vt 


for the company’s extensive plant. Mr. Fuller's visit teaches a little 


for the 


trimmil 


sell goods from being located here. 


A 


larly in the field of acoustics and Iowa turnips, says : 


WESTERN music trade known 


paper, 


George W. Seaverns & Son make a first-class action in Cambridgeport, 
Mass. This action should not be confounded with some of the actions 
made in Cainbridgeport, which do not bear the high reputation of the 


Seaverns & Sons 


not to make a mistake in this matter 


This is real nice. The paper is one of the Kimball 
music trade papers that boom Kimball’s pianos, and 
yet Kimball uses the other Cambridgeport action and 
not the Seaverns. Kimball’s transactions in the action 
business are rare, unique and unexampled in the piano 


trade. 


0 


NE of the paragraphs in the new tariff bill of in- 
terest to Continental shippers is the following: 





ciety of that citv. The gift was indicative of a liberal 
public spirit, and, as a local paper says, was most 
ratef eceived by the society. Mr. Carteris boom- 
ng thins 
- 

FTER January 1, when the new additions to the | 
A \. B. Chase Company's factory are in full swing, | 
the company will be able to turn out over 125 pianos 
a month and 300 organs within the same period, all of | 


vhich, considering the grade of the company’s prod- 


phenomenal 


= 
[* inswer to an inquiry P. L. N.,” Milwaukee, 
weare able to state that under the new tariff music 


irom * 





raise print, used exclusively for the blind, comes 
t ‘ So do all works on musical subjects 
isical literature printed exclusively in lan- 

es other than Englis! 

—— 
* re t ng over some old records of organ 
yn we noticed a fact that should be of 
iterest to our enterprising reed organ makers of to- | 
y end so much talk about patented im- | 
ovement namely that the first octave coupler | 
‘ nted 1726, and applied to an organ in Bris- | 
; | ) 


LBERT WEBER returned last week from a highly 
essful through the West, New York, 


and Ohio, feeling as cheerful as a chan- 


trip 


Pennsy nla 
ticles Poe of orders for Weber pianos, which 
vere never in greater demand than they are to-day. 
He reports pleasant times with all the Weber firms, | 

dis of the opinion that the coming three months | 
vill make an extraordinary record for the Weber pi- | 
no. So do we 

= 

HERE was a rumor prevalent a few days since 
T that Messrs. Haines Brothers had contracted 
vith a certain piano action house for 2,500 actions. 
While the rumor has not yet been verified to our sat- 
sfaction, its contirmation by either party concerned 


would not surprise us, because we know that there 


| shall not be admitted to entry.’ 


| 
| Geo. 


« Section 6.—That on and after the first day of March, 
1891, all articles of foreign manufacture, such as are 
usually or ordinarily marked, stamped, branded or 


labeled, and all packages containing such or other im- | 


ported articles, shall respectively be plainly marked, 
stamped, branded or labeled in legible English words, 
so as to indicate the country of their origin, and un- 
less so marked, stamped, branded or labeled they 
’ A chief of the cus- 
toms divisions of the Treasury Department, when 
asked his opinion about it, said: «Its meaning seems 
clear, and leaves no room for misconstruction. 
articles as canned vegetables, olive oil, wines, per- 
fumes, canned fruits, sardines and various other arti- 


cles will come under this head.” 


T 


ing looking as they are among the most important in 
on Chestnut-st. 


HE piano warerooms of the house of Blasius & 


the country. The three warerooms 
are filled with pianos, the chief rooms being at 1119, 
where Steinway pianos are exhibited exclusively. Mr 
is 
responsibility with the firm, says: ‘Here we have 


Adams, who occupies a position of great 


| Steinway pianos only and Steinway pianos only are 


bought by us; the new instruments in the other 
warerooms are manufactured by our house and con- 


| sist of the Blasius pianos and the Albrecht pianos ;” 
| Mr. 


Charles Blasius remarking at the same time 
that «the experience we have had with certain New 
York manufacturers determined the step we took of 
selling next to the Steinway pianos such only as we 
make ourselves.” 

Mr. Levin Blasius has charge of the factory, Mr. 
Oscar Blasius of the wholesale trade and the finances, 
and Mr. George C. Adams of the retail departments 


and the advertising. Every division of the extensive 


business is systematized and as it has grown to huge 


proportions it requires all the time and attention of 
the chiefs of departments and their assistants to at- 
tend to the transactions of the house in the magnitude 
it has attained. 


and abundant room, and they can make large pur- 
Besides | 
this they can hold in quantities every component part 
of their product and gain an advantage over others in 
that they are doubly sure of what goes into their in- 
struments. The preparations that they have made for 
are 
surprising to those who do not know how great the 
demand for the Haines piano is and how necessary it 
is for them to make such preparations in order to 
of excellence which has made 


makes the following 


comment on a visit paid to that enterprising city 


Col. Levi K. Fuller, president of the Estey Organ Company, of Brattle- 
, isin the city buying machinery, veneers and brass trimmings 
les- 
son which the moneyed men of Grand Rapids would do well to heed. This 
firm, one of the most extensive in the East, find that in order to compete 
world's favor with their goods they must come West for their 
rs. If there were varnish and filling manufacturing concerns here 
it would be the same with them and at the same time the factories would 


for the 
erudite accomplishments of its editor, particu- 


It behooves manufacturers when giving their orders 


Such | 


Sons, Philadelphia, are among the most impos- | 





R. GEO. A. BAKER, JR., the head of the organ 
department of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
town on business. Much of the well merited 
success of the department is to be attributed to Mr. 
Baker, who is not only one of the pleasantest gentle- 
men connected with the house, but a fine salesman 


M 


|is in 


and an excellent organist. 


: 


ducement being $5,000 in cash, 5 acres of land, brick 
and frame buildings upon it, a 70 horse power Corliss 


HE Edna Organ Company, of Massillon, Ohio, are 
to locate at Monroeville, Ohio, shortly, the in- 


| engine and a railroad switch to the property, all con- 
tributed by public spirited citizens of Monroeville. 
The company will employ from 30 to 50 hands. 


| 


some time interested manufacturers: 


the writer makes the 
that for 


N an article in ‘Scribner's’ 


following statement on a subject has 


Any factory or established business employing labor can have its choice 
which 
will give it a site for a factory, pay the expenses of moving and perhaps 
contribute substantially toward the construction of a new building. Peo- 
ple who own land or are engaged in business in cities realize that it pays 
them to have their cities grow, and they are willing to hire desirable inhab- 
They rely upon getting their money back in the 


nowadays from a long list of cities, new and old, any one of 


itants to come to them. 
increased value of land or the genera) increase in business. 


HE Jewetts, of Leominster, were in town last Sat- 
T urday, with the exception of the senior, Mr. W. 
H. Jewett. The party, consisting of Messrs. W. P. 
and W. G. Jewett and Mr. F. J. Woodbury, who has 
been with the house for many years, came down by 
way of Hoosac Tunnel and Albany and went East on 
the Fall River boat. Mr. W. G. Jewett is an expert 
scale draughtsman and the other members of the 
firm are excellent artisans. There is some talk of 
| locating the factory in a large city. 





N article in the Chicago « Times” giving some 
description of commercial enterprises in Sioux 
City, la., says of C. H. Martin of that town : 


This business was established four years ago as a branch of the Chicago 
house of Lyon & Healy, Mr. Martin succeeding as proprietor in Decem- 
ber, 1889. His warerooms at 516 Fourth-st. are handsomely and elegantly 
furnished, and the assortment represents the finest makes of pianos and 
organs, including Steinway & Sons pianos, which stand at the head in 
musical properties and fine workmanship, and also the fine instruments of 
George Steck & Co., A. B. Chase & Co., J. & C. Fischer, Decker & Sons 
and Martin pianos, and Story & Clark and Lyon & Healy organs. He 
also manufactures Martin's piano trucks, which are sold throughout 
America. The house is recognized as a leader in its line. 

In the first place we should like to know what the 
Martin pianos are. Are they not rank, rotten $100 
| stencil humbugs? Is C. H. Martin the same Martin 

who some years ago was in the piano and organ busi- 
| ness in Ohio, at Columbus and Cleveland, and mixed 
up with one Walker and others in a network of curious 


We ask for information. 


transactions ? 


HE circular of the Census Bureau, Department of 

T Manufactures, is published and circulated and 
asks many important questions. Among these the 
leading ones are as to the number of establishments 
operated by any one firm, individual or corporation ; 
| the condensed history of the factory, the name and 
character of the principal product, the capital invested 
and how much is borrowed, value of raw material on 
hand, stock in process and finished product on hand; 
cash on hand, bills receivable, unsettled ledger ac- 
counts and sundries, amounts paid for rent, power, 
heat, for taxes, for insurance, for repairs, for com- 
missions and expenses of sales department; amount 
paid for interest on cash used in the business, num- 
ber of hands employed, wages paid for each or each 
class, value of manufactured goods, number of 
months during which the factory is in operation dur- 
|ing the year, number of hours in the day of labor, 
number of boilers, engines, wheels, &c., and all about 
gas and electricity in the places. 

The answers to the questions will be held strictly 
confidential and the data will not be used as a basis of 
| any system of taxation or license or in any way to 
affect adversely the interests of the manufacturers. 

















MUSICAL COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all ieading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





W ENG 


PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston— 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, a - 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a carefu] investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago, Ill, 
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| . 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments 
that ours will excel any other. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


181, 163, pra ogi Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent 
any radical changes in the climate, 
and therefore we challenge the world 


The 


heat or dampness 


Tuning Pin. 


greatest invention of the age; 


Mie tes ERIN, IN. Ba 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


HE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to — une inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 1 7th Street, New York. 











Wav FORCATA OSuve 
& PRICES T 
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PSIER J. & ¢. FISCHER, PIANOS 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES 
RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & ‘NOS 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 


AND WAREROOMS: 


NOW IN USE. 
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STEINWAY HALL. 


Improvements on a 
Vast Scale. 


A NEW BRANCH FACTORY. 


ERSONS passing through East Fifteenth-st. from 
Union-sq. to Irving-pl. could not help noticing a 

tall building, with an area way for teams and trucks 
ind with a small sign that reads, “Shipping Depart- 


ment of Steinway & Sons.” This seven story building, 


25x95, contains, besides shipping offices and packing 
ice, a large number of rooms used for years past 
regulating and finishing pianos and giving them 
heir final touches prior to shipment or before they 
were sent down to the wareroom, and for years past 
these rooms and the whole building have been ex- 
cessively crowded with workmen, whose number has 
been constantly increased. 
building itself adjoined Steinway Hall to the 


The 


est and was connected with the lower floors of the 


tter building. Back of the Steinway warerooms on 


Fourteenth-st. and directly below the stage of the 


ay Hall on the Fifteenth-st. side, rooms for 


egulating and finishing of grand pianos have for 
past been crowded also, and the firm have been 
‘forward to the completion of the improve- 
that were progressing during the summer, not 
the the Fif- 


relieve the congestion at 


workmen crowded into 
but to 


Fifty-third-st. factory, where there has been a cry 


relieve 


st. building, 


re room for years past. 


tematic have these improvements been 


nned and so carefully have they been supervised that 
asual visitor at Steinway Hall could not have 
rned any radical changes or any alterations 


the 


made during the summer in most large city 


{ repairs or modifications in warerooms 


shiments., 

| yet the whole interior aspect of Steinway Hall 
| have undergone a radical transformation by the 

all the improvements shall have been 


" } 
} 


the 1 


d ast stroke of the painter’s brush 
the the 
the 
iorphosis, the offices of the tuning department and 
of 


side 


finished ady warerooms on Four 


teenth-st. tront give an indication of meta- 


information having been removed 


the 
the 


e bureau 


the east of main central staircase. 


room. will in future be utilized as 


ile leading to the right up a short flight of 


the office building (adjoining Steinway 


r)in which are located the bookkeepers, 


rrespondents, cashier and assistants—the ensemble 


ling a banking institution—while one 
Mr. William Stein- 


Leaving the vesti- 


great 


ip are the private offices of 
} Fk, Tretbar. 


turning left, the piano warerooms are 


Charles 


loif to the east in the old building, for- 
M1 


r Steinway Hall proper on that side), are the 


upied by Steinway and Mr. Tretbar (and 
tices of Mr. N. Stetson and assistants. 

The New Warerooms. 
new order of things the warerooms will 
than 


in the first place there will be four 


r the 


a new and more impressive aspect in 
r days, for 

e, extensive salesrooms devoted only to the dis- 

lay of Steinway grand pianos, the first one, fronting 
on Fourteenth-st., being devoted to grands made of 
fancy woods, and some of these now already on sale 
the very choicest selections of the modern fancy 


the face of the globe. 


of 


irerooms, separated for several reasons from each 


can be found on 


The whole ground floor will be one succession 


ther by heavy glass partitions. 


he divisions are necessary in order to give the 


taff of salesmen every possible opportunity to con- 
luct their 


buy Steinway pianos 


transactions without interference. People 


are of a class that desire 


o listen to the instruments, and the divisions separate 
that the salesmen can play simul- 


not 


I I 


ly and interrupt each other seriously. 





desire 
of the 


Besides this a certain class of customers 
some _ kind seclusion from the 
many persons constantly passing into Steinway Hall 
like the ceaseless flow of a river, and then last, 
but not least, the Steinway warerooms are one of 
the few places in these United States, or for that 
matter anywhere on God's green earth, where pianos 
can constantly be found in tune, and to have them 
and keep them in tune they must be tuned after 
reaching their places in the warerooms, and as there 
are so many of them constantly brought into the 
warerooms tuners must be placed to work upon them 
and these tuners must be in separate apartments. It 
is for all these reasons that the Steinway warerooms 


of gaze 


are subdivided, and what a genuine, what an intense 
pleasure it is for a player to roam through these 
rooms and play on these beauties of tone and touch 
and find them in tune! 

One of the rooms, now used for fancy uprights, will 
be furnished in the highest form of decorative art, 
with an electric light centre chandelier, the whole 
representing a modern sa/on, and only four pianos will 
at any one time be exhibited in it. The central room 
will continue to be used as a salesroom, and the desks 
of the salesmen will remain in it. 


The Transformation of the Hall. 


While will be surprised at the 
changes downstairs, the transformation of the old 
astonish 
ever vis- 


scientific 


many persons 
concert hall into its present usefulness will 
not only the natives, but everyone who has 
ited the historical spot, and to those of a 
bent of mind it will be of interest to get at some of 
the reasons that made the concert hall famous for its 
marvelous acoustic properties. The Steinways, it ap- 
pears, knew as well what they were about when they 
constructed the concert hall as they knew what they 
wanted in constructing their pianos and what they 
now want with this transformed and eminently prac- 
tical and useful Steinway Hall of to-day, for it will, as 
long as a stone remains in its place, be known as 
Steinway Hall. 

Four great rooms—halls would be the proper name 
—now take up the cubic space of the former con- 
cert hall, and it appears that in the top one nearest 
the roof, from the triangular frames that supported the 
same, the huge wood ceiling of Steinway Hall was sus- 
it constituted one 
great sounding board, the greatest the world ever had, 
and gave to Steinway Hall its reputation as the fore- 


pended in such a manner that 


most music hall of the age. 

These four great rooms, 118x70 feet, bright with 
the sunlight pouring in alternately from three sides, 
communicate with the adjoining building on Fifteenth- 
st. and toward the south with the Steinway building on 
Fourteenth-st., and the changes provide the latter 
with ten additional teachers’ rooms, all of them, as 
well as the new floors, reached by a large freight and 
passenger elevator opening from the vestibule down- 
stairs. 

A handsome new concert hall, 84x23 feet, located 
on the first upper floor, will be adapted for piano and 
song recitals, but until repairs are completed will be 
used as a showroom for grands. 

The new floors will be arranged within a week or 
two for the reception of a host of piano workmen, 
who will have the handsomest piano shops in the 
land to work in. The ceilings and floors are covered 
with prime maple, and between the rafters of each 
floor thick layers of a new patent composition, made 
to deaden the noise and the sound, are firmly cemented, 
so that it will be impossible for the men on the vari- 
ous tloors to disturb each other in the course of their 
duties. 

A Host of Workmen. 

With the completion of this series of improvements 
a host of workmen will be brought down from the 
Fifty-third-st. Steinway factory to take charge of the 
action and tone regulation, all of which, together with 
final finishing and tuning, hereafter 
Steinway Hall. The number of men to be employed 
there will be over 250, thus affording great additional 


will be done at 


space for varnish room in the Fifty-third-st. factory. 
all 
for 


be increased in 
manifold not only the wareroom 
be enlarged and the opportunities for dis- 
will the separation and 


The facilities in directions will 


ways, will 
space 
play amplified; not only 
subdivision of the floors give a broader scope for in- 
dividual effort on part of the salesmen and secure for 


sensitive customers relief from embarrassing intru- 





sion, but the future system in its enlarged framework 
will enable Steinway & Sons to handle during the 
busy season from 200 to 300 new and second hand 
pianos a week without interruption and deiay. 

To attain the latter end and to have the finish- 
ing touches applied under one roof have for years 
past been the desideratum with Steinway & Sons— 
the desideratum they finally secure by means of the 
series of improvements just described. 

With the same begins another era of development, 
the end of which the most enthusiastic dreamer could 
not forecast, for there has never been a time in the 
history of this wonderful institution—the house of 
Steinway—when its possibilities and opportunities 
were greater than they are just now. Never have 
their superb pianos elicited more spontaneous tributes 
than they do at present and never has there been such 
a demand for Steinway pianos as to-day. 

They are now prepared to do justice to the new 
conditions amid surroundings and with facilities such 
as no other institution of its kind ever possessed. 








MR. F. G. SMITH CORRECTS 
THE STATEMENT. 


> 


id is with unfeigned pleasure that we publish the 
following letter addressed by Mr. F. G. Smith to 
the editor of the Brooklyn «‘Times:” 


WEBSTER—NOT WEBER. 
To the Editor of the Brooklyn Times: 

Sir—My attention has been called to the fact that—it appears by an 
article in the Brooklyn “* Daily Times’’ of August 30 ultimo—I had formed 
a company known as the Weber Piano Company. I will be obliged to 
you if you will kindly correct same in your valuable paper, as it is a mis- 
take. The company which I organized is the Webster Piano Company, 
the officers of which are as follows: Freeborn G. Smith, president ; Alex- 
ander S. Bacon, vice-president ; A. J. Powell, secretary ; F. G, Smith, Jr., 
treasurer ; Stewart L. Woodford, counsel ; C. H. Henning, superintend- 
The manufactory is located at 119 and 121 Avenue D, New York 

Very truly yours, Freesorn G. Smiru 


ent. 
city. 

As Mr. Smith says, the company he organized is the 
Webster Piano Company. Mr. Albert Weber states 
to us that his lawyers had been preparing papers to 
serve on said piano company ina case he is about to 
institute against Mr. Smith’s new enterprise, on the 
ground that the name ‘“ Webster” is calculated to 
deceive and may be used in certain sections of the 
country as a play upon the word * Weber.” More- 
over, Mr. Weber says that, as there is no one of the 
name of Webster in the Webster Piano Company, the 
said company has no reasonable ground to assume or 
adopt the name it now carries as a menace against 
the well-known name of Weber. 

Mr. F. G. Smith states that he has not been notified 
of any suit, and that no papers have been served 
upon him; that his action in the Washburn matter is 
an evidence of his willingness to accommodate him- 
self when a doubt arises in an issue; that the name of 
Webster was adopted for no other reason than the 
universal popularity of the great man who bore it; 
that he had no idea that anyone could ever mistake 
the name of Webster, a great national name, for that 
of Weber, a name thoroughly identified with music 
and with piano manufacturing ; that he did not fora 
moment desire to interfere with, damage or injure 
any man’s business or that of any concern, but, at the 
same time, the gentlemen who constituted the direc- 
tors and officers of the Webster Piano Company would 
do all in their power to show that no possible mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation could ensue on 
the strength of the adoption of the name of Webster 

aname just as distinct from Weber in etymology 
or sound as any could be; that the name of Weber 
is too well known to subject it to any risk of compe- 
tition with a name so characteristically native to the 
American soil and familiar to political history of the 
country as Webster; that no one would ever dream 
of calling the Weber a Webster piano, as little as any- 
one would ever be apt to substitute the name of 
Webster for Weber. 

That is Mr. Smith’s position in this case, and he evi- 
dently means to stand by it. We await the outcome 
of the question at issue with undisguised interest. 








E learn that Mr. Nickel, of Wessell, Nickel & 
W Gross, who recently sailed for Europe, is seri- 
We 
also learn that the business of Wessel, Nickel & 
Gross during the month of September, was $12,000 
ahead of the business of September, 1889. 


ously ill, news his friends will regret to learn. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


TEINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce that they have been honored by the ap- 
pointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


Her Majesty the Queen of England. 


1% , 
\ 
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A cablegram, dated London, June 18, 1890, informs 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons that they have further been 
honored by the appointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 





Another cablegram, dated London, October 6, 18go, 
informs Messrs. Steinway & Sons that they have been 
additionally honored by the appointment of Piano Manu- 
facturers to 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 





0 STHINWAY & SONS. 
: \ Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


NEHW YORK. 








STEINWAY PIANOPABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


metheeisenacrs dleaeim | EUROPEAN | 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., DEPOTS: 
4 We 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND 

STEINWAY 

> 
T {E following cablegram, received at Steinway Hall 
on Monday from Mr. William Steinway, in Lon- 


& 


SONS 


LONDON, October 6, 1890. 
STEINWAY, New York; 
We have received additional royal appoint- 
ment to the Prince of Wales. 
STEINWAY. 
ay & Sons received the appointment of piano 
.cturers to Her Majesty the Queen of England 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 


LO 


His Royal Highness the Prince of 





ill imported material going into 
ot 


in 


jianos has increased in 


t 
I 
} 
a 


that pianos cost more to 
October 6, 1890, than they cost be- 
‘hey cost more to make, not only on 
ot the cost of imported mate- 


> cost 


dvance 
other things has ad- 
ot 


lat the same figures to-day and 


o! 


as the cost living, 


esulting profit as before Monday last. 


New York « Tribune” 


s personal column recently: 


published this item in 


Waters, the piar mak and prohibitionist, has engaged the 
lr, Vine, an evangelist 


of Maine 


, to spend a year in giving strength tothe 


aptist churches 
iat Horace Waters should do first of all, and be- 
late, 
pianos, for stencil pianos are not legitimate. 


stencil 
All his 


iving strength to weak churches do 


ore it is too is to abandon his trade in 


prayers and his g 
1ot compensate for transaction in stencil goods which 
ire sold to innocent persons who are not aware of 
the false pretense on the fall board of a stencil piano. 


Repent before you spend money for charity used for 


advertising purposes 


ir merits, and as other pianos of low or 


lium low grade are sold, the Kimball pianos 
without the possibility of objection from 

If persons desire to investigate the char- 

the Kimball pianos all they need to do in this 

vicinity is to visit 1129 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, and 
1ine the instruments on sale there, as we did last 
They, of course, belong to the pianos known 

eap 
success that capital, brains, energy, &c., 


and if sold as such are entitled to all the 
can give them; 
but when sold in competition with instruments that 
work alone than the completed 
the aid of 


case 


ind when sold with 


pianos cost, 
Italian opera singers and indorsements 


papers that force them into a fictitious place 


from 
the pianos a fictitious value—when such 
ire pursued, it becomes the duty of a news- 

» protect the public by printing the truth on 
It is 


d States 


a lucky thing for the music trade 
that a paper exists that will 


= 
EIPT is hereby acknowledged of the complete 
orrespondence, argument, tables, &c., used by 
oward Foote in his efforts to have the item 
il instruments paragraphed in the McKinley 
a specified head instead of placing 


The 
in some of 


basket 
at 


in the clauses. 
Mr. F fault 


1s in his tables that appear as hypothetical as- 


ssued by oote is 
rticularly to investigators in the matter, 

itors of this paper have been. 
However, the question at issue has been adjudicated 
Congress and the President and the McKinley bill 
; now a law of the land, and interest in the literature 
the various parties interested in one way or the 

elongs to the polemics of the past, 

istice to Mr. Wessell and also to Mr. Dolge 
vas recently falsely accused by a music trade 
iving 


'), we will state that both gentlemen used 


been in Washington a whole week 


uence to have musical instruments definitely 


tied or specified, but their efforts were unavail- 


i 
’ 














ing on account of the enormous pressure for atten- 
tion brought to bear upon the conference committee 
by interests of greater moment and importance. 


M ERRY CHRISTMAS! 
A long ways ahead of time, isn’t it ? 


Yes, of course, but then you know this paper doesn’t 
bring out a Christmas humbug number like its con- 
temporaries, who are now preparing for their great 
issues or editions, or whatever they call them, and we 
might just as well start in now to wish you all joy in 
that happy season and to hope that you will all have 
more orders than you can fill by the 25th of December. 

And you won't get any of these orders by advertising 
in Christmas humbug numbers, either. 

What is a Christmas humbug number ? 

Don’t you know? Didn't you get taken in last year ? 

Why, a Christmas 
unwieldy “edition” of a trade paper, which is pub- 


humbug number is usually an 


lished for the benefit of the printer, the white paper 
man and the editors of the publication, without re- 
gard to what value it be to the advertisers 
therein. 

Now, gentlemen, look at the thing fairly and squarely 


in the face—did you ever gain any benefit from an ad- 


may 


vertisement in a special Christmas humbug number ? 
Can you trace any result to this extra expenditure of 
money at that time of the year ? 
No, of course you cannot! 
who buy pianos have already completed their pur- 
And then there comes the three or 
weeks’ lull which we all know so well. When that is 
over Christmas humbug numbers are thrown away 


At that time people 


chases. four 


and forgotten, and you have advanced money which 
will net you no return, which will yield you no result. 
Of course, if you want to make a Christmas present to 
any impecunious trade editor, that is all right—do so ; 
or if you merely want to have yourself and your family 
and your pianos or organs written up or written down, 
and to have yourself placed on the same level with 
everyone and anyone else who is willing to pay an 
equal or less amount—do so; but the sensible men 
in the trade will only laugh at you. 
much better it be, how much more 
like it would took the 
amount of money that you would pay for Christmas 
humbug advertisements and divide it in half, sending 


would 
be, if 


How 


business you same 


one portion to your best agent to be invested in local 
advertising of your individual make of piano and 
sending the other portion to some weak spot in your 
business to be used for the same purpose. 

Just think the matter out for yourselves and you 
cannot but come to the one conclusion, that money 


invested in Christmas humbug numbers is simply 


money thrown away. 
- 

N these days of scientific advertising, when the 

question of fraudulent statements on the subject 

of circulation is paramount with all editors and pub- 


lishers who believe in protecting the good name of 


| the newspaper profession, it must strike all persons 


of common sense who take a moment to consider the 
statement as curious when a musical paper an- 
nounces a coming Christmas number and utters, in 
connection with the announcement, the words “ 50,- 
000 edition.” What does edition signify? That 
50,000 copies of that particular number are to be 
printed; but printing 50,000 copies of a paper that, 
from its very nature, has a limited circulation only 
does not mean that 50,000 copies of that Christmas 
number will be circulated nor how they cam possibly 
be circulated. 

Take, for instance, a weekly paper with 5,000 circu- 
lation. Any reasonable addition of circulation on ac- 
count of a special number—say Christmas number 
may increase the number of papers sent out on that 
account. A percentage will also be purchased, be- 
cause Christmas numbers are apt to have some 
special features, but 100 per cent. increase is improb- 
able and out of the question. Arrangements would 
have to be made months ahead to handle with com- 
mercial safety an addition of 100 per cent. on top of a 
bona fide circulation of 5,000. 

There is no one among all those persons interested 
in music or music newspapers who is not aware of 
the fact that no music paper ever reached a circula- 
tion of 25,000 weekly, and yet a music paper in this 
city endeavors to create the impression that it will 
add 100 per cent. upon so large a figure, although it is 





careful to state, ‘50,000 edition,” not 50,000 circulation. 
Advertisers do not advertise for editions but for circu- 
lation. 

No expert in weekly newspaper work in New York 
believes that a class paper, such as a music paper is, 
will even Zrint a 50,000 Christmas edition, much less 
circulate it. A circulation of that dimension is natu- 
ral with a paper that appeals to all tastes in a large 
community of readers, and not with a paper that 
appeals to a very small percentage of the reading 
population and to a fractional percentage only of the 
general population. 

The only logical conclusion we are able to reach is 
the one that leads us to believe that the statement 
«50,000 edition” is a fraudulent statement, intended 
for swindling purposes. 

After the 
Christmas numbers in years gone by, we cannot un- 


all useless expenditure of money in 


derstand how intelligent men, conducting large in- 
dustrial establishments, can again be induced to spend 
their money in such fugitive sheets. If they only 
knew how the trade at large looks upon the advertise- 
ments and advertisers who figure in these Christmas 
Humbug numbers they would willingly pay money to 
keep out of them. 
-~ 

OEL B. SMETT, a violin dealer at Carbondale, Pa., 
J a few days ago received $2,400 back pension pay, 
and a pension of $8 a month. Now, there is a violin 
dealer who is not residing in Carbondale, who a few 
days ago returned from Cincinnati, where he tried to 
get rid of some little property in anticipation of a suit 
for damages for false arrest which, it appears, he thinks 
will be instituted by a young violinist whom he had 
arrested some time ago. The violinist accused the vio- 
lin dealer of being a swindler, and the violin dealer is 
now trying to make the violinist prove it. There is 
quite a difference between the fate of the Carbondale 
and the New York violin dealers, but then it must be 
remembered that the Carbondale man does not deal 
in imported Stradivarius, Amati and Guarnerius vio- 
lins made in this country. 

Fatalism is sometimes asynonym of foolishness, 
which generally is an unsuccessful attempt to make 
fools of others. 

The stencil must go, whether it be on pianos or 
violins; so must the stencil editor, the stencil lawyer 
and the stencil fraud in every walk of life. Wait, and 
you'll hear something drop. 

- 
URING a discussion of the question of branch 
D G. Ramsdell, the Philadelphia piano 
«* Any man who is capable 


houses J. 
dealer, said a good thing: 
of conducting a branch house successfully is capable 
of conducting a business of his own,” and that axiom 
of Ramsdell’s is probably at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty firms encounter who are in search of managers. 
The manager who is successful soon obtains some 
kind of interest that raises him to a dignity above that 
of an employe, and if he is not sufficiently recognized 
by his firm to secure such an advantage he will natu- 
rally secure it with some other firm or launch out into 
his own account or with someone simi- 
A census of the great managers of 


business on 
larly situated. 
piano manufacturers’ branch houses would show a list 
disappointing in its brevity. 

There are, of course, like with all rules, certain ex- 
ceptions, and there is no doubt that the manager who 
occupies the most important position in the piano 
trade at present, the one in whom the greatest trust 
is reposed, whose responsibilities exceed those of any 
other manager of a piano branch house, is Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Mayer, who represents in this city the interests 
of the great house of Wm. Knabe & Co. But then 
Mr. Mayer is an exceptional individuality, and a man 
endowed with such versatility as is rarely concen- 
trated in one person. Not only is he commercially 
trained and gifted with the instincts of a financier, 
but he is also a musician, a pianist who is able to play 
and display an instrument to the extreme bounds of 
its resources, a keen judge of human nature and a 
gentleman. ‘Mein Liebchen, wass willst du noch 
mehr ?” 











—Someone tried to burglarize the branch wareroom of Kohler & Chase, 
at Seattle, Wash., but after upsetting things generally the thief got away 
without catching the proprietors, 

—Mr. F. J. Mabon, who has been *‘ broken in” to the piano and organ 
business by Jack Haynes, and who has shown such ability as to warrant 
Mr. Haynes in electing him his right hand man, is now making a trip 
through New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, where he has already earned 
many friends, and where he is at present doing a good trade in Starr 
pianos and Newman Brothers organs. 
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The recognized Standard Piamos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to 


and sold in all art centres of the globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest 


living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, 
FRANZ LISZT, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
A. DREYSCHOCK, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
F. VON INTEN, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
WILLIAM MASON, 
Ss. B. MILLS, 
J. MOSCHELES, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 





W. TAUBERT, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
AND BY MESDAMES 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
MARIE KREBS, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
PAREPA-ROSA, 
MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
&c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEIN WAY ww Son s, 


‘Warerooms: Steinway Hall, Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East (4th Street. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. ¢ 
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EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 
STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIE, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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CHICKERINC. 


> 


KING AND 


RANK 


his 


KING has started in Chicago. 


in the Sunday 


F 


advertising plans 
in 


to buya piano - 


Chickering piano. Next he offers “an extraordinary 
opportunity to secure a first-class piano at a sacrifice 
price in order to close out the entire stock taken from 
the former agents, among which are 70 
Chickering uprights and grands, all new and in excel- 
lent condition, to be disposed of at prices never be- 


°" «The 


fore heard of and on terms to suit customers.’ 
Chickering-Chase Brothers the 


Company represent 


He opens 

« Inter- 
" with a comical display headed ‘* Do you want 
Imagine this sort of thing for the 


and the Chase Brothers Company, and not upon men 
who cannot even write a legible letter. 





GREAT CHANCES. 


EE 


Pfaflin — Ambuhl — Ascher — Cox — Cross — Hudson — 


Stanley. 


in the employés of piano and organ concerns, both 


S we remarked two weeks ago, this is the time of 


| 
| 


year when important changes are being made 


wholesale and retail. 

Since the last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER some 
changes have taken place which will materially affect 
both the individuals and firms directly interested as 
well as the trade at large. 

Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, of Chicago, by all odds one 
of the best as well as one of the most famous retail 
salesmen in the United States, has joined the forces 
of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., of Chicago, where he 
We extend our heartiest congratulations both to 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. and Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, 
and trust, as well as believe, that their mutual ar- 
rangement will be both profitable and pleasant. 


leaving them and occupying several minor positions, 


has resigned his position and joined the forces of 
Messrs. Behning & Son. Thereare few men who have 
been on the road forso many years and few who have a 
larger acquaintance among the trade, and we may 
thérefore look to him to do great things for his new 
house. We congratulate both parties to the deal. 

Mr. Albert Ascher, a veritable “old timer,” who has 








spent a lifetime in the piano business, whose name is 


| as familiar in New York music trade circles as that of 


Chickering, Chase Brothers and S, T. GORDON & SON’s, 
GORDON and othe r pianos.” 

What are the Gordon and S. T. Gordon & Son's 
pianos There are no such things in existence out- 
side of cheap stencils. It is understood that Gordon 

obbled up the factory run by E. H. McEwen, who is 
ne out on bail on charges made against him by the 
Bank of the Metropolis and others, but up to the 
present time no one knows of Gordon or Gordon & 
Son's pianos outside of the lowest possible grade of 
things that Gordon has stenciled for the accommoda- 
tion « cheap Fourteenth-st. instalment trade. 

The Chickering piano has for years past been 
ba ile Chicago. Everything calculated to 
I e its reputation has been done. The agency has 
be hawked about time after time. Everyone in the 

e business there knows the Chickering whole- 
sal | there is scarcely a firm in the Windy 
City that h not at some time been approached to 
represent t nstruments. By all persons who have 
th ( nterests of the Chickering corporation at 
eart it hoped that in their latest move in Chi- 

wo the vould do all possible to redeem their 
stand to repair their frequent errors and to place | 

piano upon the high plane that its intrinsic 
ne { irl it 

| ‘ ie very commencement of the enter- | 
rise, we see the piano hawked about after the fashion 
yf eet fakirs in small towns; we find the stencil in 
position and we see at a glance that something must 
wv done to save the new venture. There were many 
( wo men who looked with a certain amount of 
Ap] é on upon the direct entry of Chickering and 
Cc} Lyre ers upon their stamping grounds, but 
vhen the keynote of the business style was given 
nut in advertisements such as we quote from above, 
he vent home and slept very soundly, saying to 
themselve ‘Isn't it surprising ? ” 

And it surprising, Here is a great concern, 
rreat eputation, great in importance as a factor in 

trade, great in the estimation of the gen- 

eral pub Joined with them is another institution, 
reation of the new West, a concern controlling in 
tself and in its collateral branches hundred of thou- 
dollars—the Chase Brothers Company. 

These 1iouses form a combination and the latter 
t 1e former in the choice of manager, the 

veing the installation of a crass idiot who has 

\ ) idea of the dignity of his position as 
financial workings. At the very offset 

é s; of himself and makes his charge 

But it is t use of wasting space on Frank 
K It e different when Mr. R. W. Cross ar 

A } ‘ do you suppose it will be before 
‘ the « forces ” of the Chicago Cottage 
‘ P Off the road, out of New York, in 
( ‘ ) Cross as his assistant, more fool! 
Cy place why it is perfectly easy, and then 
t unother man at large who used to work 
tor ‘ neester, 

t it surprisin No, not if you've paid any at- 

‘ 1 to late tory in the piano trade. 
Che future of the business depends upon Mr. Cross 


| Company's New York branch. 


some of the foremost manufacturers, has engaged his 


Organ and Piano 
Mr. 


judgment of a piano is proverbially good, 


services with the Smith American 
Ascher, whose 
is enthusi- 


astic over his prospects with his new venture, and we 


; : : ‘ sy 
commend him to the kindest consideration of all with 


whom he comes in contact. 

Mr. Clifford Cox, in charge of the retail department 
of Chickering & Son’s New York wareroom, where his 
and salesman’s 


talents accomplishments as a suc- 


cessor of Mr. Wm. P. Lincoln have won 


qualified encomiums, has become a member of the 


retail staff at the warerooms of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, having entered upon his duties yesterday. Mr. 
Cox has risen rapidly in the scale of high grade piano 


salesmen and his graduation must be a source of 


gratification to his many personal and professional 
friends and to the large c/ienté/e he had managed to 
surround himself with while at the Chickering ware- 


rooms. Handsome, courteous, intelligent and a 


salesman of experience this young man, who is a| 


pianist and a gentleman, will make many new friends 
among the musical people of New York and others 
visiting the Steinway warerooms during the year. 

Mr. R. W. Cross, who for three years past has been 
in charge of the wholesale business at the factory of 


Kroeger & Sons, has accepted an offer from the Chick- | 


ering—Chase Brothers Company, Chicago, and _ will 


probably enter upon his duties at once. Mr. Cross is 


at home in Chicago; it is the field of his youthful ac- 


tivity in the piano trade and the place where his more 
mature years have told the story of his successes as 
a salesman. He has been closely identified with the 
Chickering piano, and the offer made to him was of 
such a flattering nature that Messrs. Kroeger & Sons, 
although they regretted to part with his services, were 
constrained to admit the justice of his request to be 
relieved. Mr. Cross and Messrs. Kroeger parted on 


the most amicable terms, and we are sure that the 





record of over 30 years with one concern, 
universal favorite with all with whom he comes in 


former will always remain a steadfast friend of that 
firm and a strong advocate of the merits of the 
Kroeger piano. 

Mr. M. Hudson, who has spent the greater portion 
of his life in theemploy of Messrs. Hazelton Brothers, 
in the capacity of bookkeeper, correspondent and gen- 
eral confidential man, has left them, retiring on ac- 
count of ill health. Mr. Hudson is one of the few 
men connected with the trade who can show a clean 
He 


is a 


contact ; he is an excellent musician and organist, and 
we sincerely trust that when he is fully recovered he 
will again join the forces of some other firm, where he 


will enjoy a position commensurate with his abilities. | 


Mr. Edward Ambuhl, who was for many years a | 
traveler for Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and who, after | 


finally entered the employ of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, | 


for him un- | 


may run another 30 years. 

Charles Stanley has left the firm of D. W. Karn, 
Woodstock, Canada, and joined the forces of the Shaw 
Piano Company, at Erie, Pa., beginning his work next 
Monday. 





HARDMAN. 


————_@ 


| 7, since the name Hardman has been placed 
| 

such a demand for Hardman uprights and grands as 
that now made upon the product of Messrs. Hardman, 
Peck & Co. We had occasion last week to refer to 
the two carloads of pianos which will be shipped to 
Mr. J. T. Wamelink, of Cleveland, Ohio, in time for the 
| opening of his new store there, when the Hardman 


upon the fall board of a piano has there been 


will enjoy a boom in that city such as will be com- 


mensurate with the merits and popularity of the 


instrument. 
From Richmond, Va., they received an order on 


Saturday last for 25 pianos, to be immediately shipped 


| to their agents there, Messrs. Walter D. Moses & Co, 
Messrs. Walter D. Moses & Co. say in a recent adver- 
tisement which we have noticed in the Richmond 


| «Dispatch :” 


Money is no consideration where instruments are pur- 


chased by the crowned heads or members of their families. 
That the following distinguished names should be added to 
the 40,000 buyers of Hardman pianos only proves that the 
Hardman is preferred for the merit that they possess over 
all competitors: Her Majesty the Queen of England, His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Fife, Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose, 


and His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

At Pittsburgh the Hardman still retains its leading 
position among the entire host of pianos pushed 
there, and Messrs. Mellor & Hoene, who were among 
the first champions of the instrument, have placed 
orders which promise a business in the Smoky City 
| such as the Hardman has never known—and that is 
saying a great deal. 

At Philadelphia last week there were no less than 70 
Hardman uprights and grands on exhibition at the 
warerooms of Messrs. W. D. Dutton & Co., and Mr. 
Dutton makes weekly visits to New York to replenish 
his stock, the only fault he has to find being the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a large enough number of pianos, 


particularly in the grand styles. 

Their retail business in New York is very good in- 
deed, and the piano is constantly growing in popu- 
larity among the wealthy class of New York citizens, 


They make many special styles of uprights to order, 
and the name Hardman may be found upon the 
| pianos in use in some of the finest private residences 
in the metropolis. Hardman Hall has already be- 
|come a distinct feature of New York’s musical life, 


and this season already promises to far exceed last 
| in the number of engagements, which are universally 
of a high order. In short, the firm of Hardman, Peck 
& Co., so carefully and skillfully managed by Mr. Leo- 
pold Peck, whose ability permeates its every depart- 
ment, is enjoying a season of prosperity such as is 
well deserved by the merit of its goods and the high 


commercial standing of the institution. 
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170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO 


THE MEHLIN PIANOS 


Grand and Upright Grand 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


_—— CENTURY PIANO CoO. 


= FACTORIES IN NEW YORK AND MINNEAPOLIS. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
H. PAUL MEHLIN, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. R. CHUTE, CHAS. L. TRAVIS. 


C. A. STICLE, Treas. 
ROBT. T. LANG. 
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“THE MEHLIN” PATENT UPRIGHT GRAND, STYLE R. 








CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVE 
MENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. Viz.: 
The Patent Grand Plate and Scale, 
Patent Grand Fall Board, 
Patent Piano Muffler, 
Patent Harmonic Scale, 
Patent Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Patent Endwood String Bridge, 
Patent Touch Regulator, 
Patent Finger Guard and 
Patent Cylinder Top. 





Interior and Fundamental Coneweotion of our Patent UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS. 
being precisely like a Grand Piano inverted. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHNTOURY PIANO CoO., 


Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. «= Cor. 40th St. and 10th Ave., NEW YORK. 
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AUL VON JANKO, the inventor of the remarka- 
P ble s about due from Europe 


lanko keyboard, 


und piano men as well as players should prepare 


lves fora series of surprises when he plays, 


themse 
explains and demonstrates the character of his inven- 


t German grand and upright pianos with the 


ions. 
Janko and Janko and ordinary keyboard combination 


vill be used by him, and he expects to interest 


American piano manufacturers in his singular inven- 


tion 


0° 


of goods in hand under the old tariff and before the 


the custom house 


ish on Saturday and in time to get an invoice 


of the tirms who were in 


McKinley bill went into operation was T. F. Kraemer 
x Co., the cover, scarf, stool and music box firm next 
to Steiny Hall. Phey passed the largest invoice of 
Swiss music boxes ever imported at one time, repre- 
senting 40,000 frs, in value, on which they paid a duty 
»f $2,008 and odd cents. They had to hustle to get 
the instruments in on time, but they “ got there.” 





Caught Napping. 


Ovurmsoro, September 22, 1890 


r ot ( ; 


ITH sincere sorrow, as people say when 


they try to feel sad about the death of your grand- 
mother, I indite you this (as you will see) sad letter. I had 
tended writing to you for your last issue, but certain 
easant things were occurring at the time and the mat- 
ter went clean out of my head. 
\\ t | been a hard time on me, and it isn’t over yet 
i fact, the prosp« ts are that it won’t be over. 
1) t ask me 
I ar » mad that I would like to put a cuss word in this 
etter ut I guess I won’t. 
You wouldn't publish it if I did. 
Mr. Hayseed is mistaken, a ‘‘cuss’”’ word, as he calls it, 


vhen used in honest indignation’of an outrage is as full of 


meaning as a prayer. ‘* Cuss the stencil,’’ for example.— 
| Musical Courtier.] 
At events, Betsy and I are out, and old Diggs by his 


ichinations (is that the right expression ?) is the 


ius 
Mrs. 
to 


Yes, strange as it may seem, Hayseed (née Betsy 


to Dumbleville her old father, and 


Bunke r) has gor c 
that, too, after an unclouded married life of over 15 years. 
d! To think that 


a respectable dealer in pianos, organs and sheet 


Oh, Lam half distract Harvey Hay- 
should have been led astray so far as to demean 
an unbecoming manner and make a holy show 
of himself in Pilltown and Quimboro! 

I will tell you. 

You will remember the awful time at Diggs’ house the 
night of the **Swarry Moosikal,”’ as he called it. How the 
wires of the Wimball grand had been left out, whether pur- 
posely or from gross neglect, I never have been able to find 
out 

Since that time, some two weeks ago, the old man has 
been very sore and a regular hermit. He has never been 
sut of the house—in fact, he kept so quiet that I suspected 
1e was up to mischief, and so did my wife. 

Mark my words, Harvey,’’ said she, ‘‘that Diggs means 
trouble, so keep both eyes open.”’ 
My wife is a very practical body, and I generally follow 
advice; it keeps things smoother around the house to do 


». Nothing of importance occurred until last Thursday 


morning, when to my surprise the postman brought with 
my other mail a gilt edged invitation card informing me 
that, as sole agent of the K. K. Wimball piano in Pilltown, 


ie invited me to be present at a grand reception to be given 


to the editors of the music trade journals of the United 
States, on Friday evening, September 19, 1890, on which 


ision the K. K. Wimball piano would be played on and 


mined by the invited guests. The card further informed 


e that ‘‘*The Free Lunch Review,”’ the ‘* Discordant Yan- 


ee,’ the ** Tank Drama,’’ the **Mock Turtle Review,”’ 
f Ne York, and the ‘“‘Andante’’ and the ‘‘ Mendicator,”’ 
f Chicago, would be represented. No mention was made 

rue M iL Courter. Old Diggs was too sly to bring 


inybody around that knew anything about pianos or piano 
construction, hence THe MusicaL Courier was left out in 
the invitation 

I must say one thing about Jared Diggs, of Pilltown—he 
iever knows when he is licked ; just like General Grant. 

After being the laughing stock of two towns he has the 
1erve to invite the same people over again and all the 
music trade editors of the country, barring one, to another 
‘Swarry Moosikal.’’ Only this meant business and no 


mistake 


I was puzzled half to death. 


Of course I showed the invitation to my wife, and she 
said 
‘‘ Harvey, you had better go; it’s some trick of Diggs’, 
so mind yourself.’’ 


‘* But how in the world, Betsy, does he manage to get the 
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company of all the trade editors? Who pays them and 

who pays their expenses ?”’ 
‘Why, Wimball, of course,’ 
Sure enough, thought I, it must be Wimball, and he ex- 


she said. 


pects each editor to write up the new grand with the bor- 
rowed scale. 
‘«Well,’’? said I, maliciously, ‘‘I hope the strings are not 
left out this time.”’ 
‘‘ Never fear,’’ 
there, and you go, but don’t drink anything.”’ 


said my better half, ‘*they will be all 


The next night saw me at the appointed time at Diggs’, 


and it was really a brilliant gathering for Pilltown. All 
the trade editors were there, including Colonel Fiend, and 
a handsome, intelligent set of gentlemen they were, but 


they don’t know anything about pianos. It was a stag 
party, and Diggs made himself very agreeable. 

Cigars and liquor were in plenty, but mindful of my 
wife’s injunction I only smoked and drank ginger pop. It 
was a very informal affair, and I was beginning to enjoy 
myself when Diggs stepped up to me and said blandly : 

Colonel 


Fiend and the other trade editors want to hear you play, 


‘*See here, Hayseed, let bygones be bygones. 


and play you must.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes ; play, play !’’ came from a dozen quarters and 
Ido? 
‘* Pride goeth before a fall,’’ says the good book, and my 


what could 


pride was tickled, soI told Diggs that although I seldom 
touched any but good pianos I would try his new grand. 

I got many curious glances as I rose to go tothe piano, for 
I have heard it reported that Harvey Hayseed is not human 
flesh and blood and only a myth, so being nettled I walked 
with considerable dignity (or at least I thought it was dig- 
nity) to the grand. 

Just as I sat down a voice I know too well sung out: 

‘I say, Hayseed; you know what a grand piano is, of 
course ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Colonel Fiend,’’ said I composedly, ‘* I do, and if 
read THE MusIcAL Courter to find out, 


,”” 


I didn’t I would 
not the ‘ Discordant Yankee. 

There was a snicker, and I began at once to play the 
I did as I could with 


the thin tone of the instrument and was warmly applauded 


‘*Rogue’s Grand March.’’ as well 


when I arose for my humble efforts. 

The ice was now broken and conversation became gen- 
eral. 

A symposium followed in which I did not enter. 

The trade editors all began talking at once, and the 


” 


gush they indulged in was awful. ‘Empty plate,’ ‘Fishy 


scales,’’ ‘*Pedals’”’ (for the feet ?), ‘‘Case of the purest gum- 


’ 


wood,’”’ ‘*Action honorable and upright,’? ‘*Keys of the 


finest celluloid,’’ and such expressions rippled across the 
tobacco smoke and whiskey fumes. 

Mr 
down and played amid thundering applause the ‘‘Chop- 
sticks Polka.’’ The the 


‘« Full Plate Redowa,’’ and then came the treat of all. 


Then the editor of the ‘* Mendicator,”’ . Reynard, sat 


colonel’s brother followed with 


Col. John C. Fiend sang ‘‘I am a pirate bold, so the trade 
has been told,’’ with great dramatic emphasis, but not much 
voice. 

Everybody was feeling good, however, and so applause 
was liberal. 

I kept very quiet after my contribution and was thinking 
about going home when Diggs spied me and yelled out: 

‘‘Don’t go, Hayseed! You can’t go unless you give us 
another selection.”’ 

There was no getting out of it, and so I had to go to the 
piano again. 

‘*Drink something,’ 
‘*No,’’? said I, very firmly; but I was thirsty, all the 


’ said Diggs. 


same. 

Old Diggs winked at me, but I said I would only drink 
lemonade. 

I then sat down at the piano and played ‘‘ The Stenciler’s 
Nightmare,’’ a grand fantasie of my own. 

It was encored, and I had to play a waltz. 

Being thirsty, I drank the lemonade that Diggs offered 
me without inquiring what it was, and my head whirled 
like a Catherine wheel. 

I don’t know what had happened, but the world felt big- 
ger, brighter and fuller of happiness than I had ever felt it 
before. Everybody seemed to be my friend, my bosom 
friend, and I remember giving, unsolicited, a $10 bill 
to the colonel, and called him Jack, and asked him to 
drink with me. 

Horrors on horrors’ head accumulate. 

I drank another lemonade, then another, and then—some 


more. 

I distinctly remember making a speech—a noble speech, 
a grand speech; never such a speech had been heard of 
before. Old Diggs held the piano stool for me and blinked 
at me with his sardonic eyes. In fact, I made a regular 
fool-fool of myself, and all because of Diggs’ lemonade. 

I was sober, only everything was very bright, full of 
color, and my own head seemed to blaze with glory. 

I got very familiar in my speech. 

I told the trade editors that what they didn’t know about 
pianos and organs would fill Astor Library. 

I then amiably asked them if they. wanted ‘any notes dis- 
counted or if they wanted their fare back home. 


I called Jack Fiend the ‘‘ Beatty agent.”’ 

I told his brother that ‘‘Sick’’ ought to? give} him an 
agency in Pilltown, he worked so hard to sell the ‘Sick ”’ 
pianos to piano dealers when he went to collect in ad- 
vance. 

I congratulated Silly Billy of the ‘* Mock Turtle Review,”’ 
in Union-sq., on his possessing a young man who could col- 
lect ads. and tout for the ‘*Sick’’ piano at the same time. 

I also—but I don’t know what I didn’t do, and Ido know 
that I made a wholesale idiot of myself. 

Among other things I remarked pleasantly to Mr. Rey- 
nard, of the ‘*Mendicator,’’ that a fall board on a piano 
had no reference to his unpaid bill for board last autumn. 
Oh! 

He chased me around the piano, but I escaped and fell 
asleep in the kitchen, singing, ‘*‘ We won’t drink lemonade 
any. more.”’ 

I was rudely awakened by Diggs, who said : 

‘Get up, Hayseed, we are going to have a final drink 
and then go home.”’ 

I was dizzy, but I was also thirsty, so I got up. 

I went into the parlor, and there saw everybody around a 
table on which was pen, ink and paper. 

‘‘ What’s up,”’ said I feebly, for I felt so tired. 

‘*Oh, the boys are just writing their names in my album. 
They want to leave me some souvenir of the pleasant 
hastily. So I 
marched up boldly, waited my turn, and without being 


evening they have spent,’’ said Diggs, 
asked—mark this—I wrote my name very proudly. Then 
we all lemonaded again. I don’t know howl got home; 
But 


I do know, my dear friend, the awful head splitting head- 


my old mare alone can tell the tail—beg pardon, tale. 


ache I had next day. Iawoke about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon and called for my wife. No answer. 

‘‘She must be out,’? I thought, so I yelled: ‘ Betsy, 
where are you? Oh, Betsy!”’ 

Still no answer. 

Itumbled out of bed, saw what time it was to my deep 
dismay, and then saw a note pinned on the cushion on the 
bureau. It was addressed to me and ran thusly : 


After the beastly way you behaved last night I have gone to father's. 
Read and ponder on your disgrace. Ponder ere you fill a drunkard’s 
grave. Your disgusted wife, Betsy. 

‘*Read what? What does the woman mean?”’ 

I tried to collect my thoughts, when suddenly I saw 
pinned on the wall a bright yellow circular, with big black 
lettering. 

I read and understood all. 
his insulted dignity. 

It was as follows : 


Diggs had indeed avenged 


THE K. K. WIMBALL STANDS THE TEST. 
Tested by all the prominent music trade editors in the 
United States it is pronounced better than a 
stencil piano at any time. 

(Signed) Harvey Hayseep, Quimboro, N.Y. 

(This is an unsolicited testimonial from a prominent 
dealer, who, though he is an agent for other celebrated 
firms, nevertheless gives his name freely, so overcome 
was he by the merits of the K. K. Wimball piano.]} 


‘Overcome by lemonade ’”’ I gasped and fainted. 

My wife has left me, and I have to explain to my princi- 
pals how I came unsolicited to sign such a testimonial. 

I can make no excuse. Oh, misery ! oh, that awful lemon- 
Yours in sorrow, HARVEY HAYSEED. 


ade! 








High Art in Car Construction. 


TO 





A PALACE TRAIN WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


VIA 


HE Pullman Palace Car Company has just 
T finished a new vestibule train of parlor cars for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the same is now in 
service between New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
on the Washington Limited Express, leaving New York 
10:10 A. M., Philadelphia 12:35 Pp. M., and leaving Washing- 
ton on the North bound trip 9:40 A. M., Baltimore 10:45 A. M. 
With its completion is presented a perfect example of the 
luxury and comfort enjoyed by the traveling American. 
The main interior body of the cars is of beautifully pol- 
ished maple, with curiously designed brass finishings and 
velvet hangings, and carpetings of rich brown. These, to- 
gether with the chairs, lounges and ottomans, suggest the 
interior of some Oriental domicile. 

The smoking room is very unique, as it is a private 
apartment entirely shut off from the body of the car by 
double bronzed leather doors; its interior is of polished 
oak and trimmings of dark green. The toilet rooms have 
every modern improvement, bright with the polish of new 
nickel. Each car has the daintiest buffet, from which the 
lightest tempting lunch or a course dinner may be served, 
while speeding along at about 50 miles an hour, without 
the slightest annoyance whatever. 

This train certainly is one of the handsomest links in the 
chain of fast service maintained by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company connecting our city with the nation’s 





capital. 
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Another Charge of Forgery. | worcester Organ Company. That pursuant to said agree- | that at divers times within five years said Phillips has 
| ment said company consigned to said Phillips certain pianos | fraudulently made,signed, uttered and published divers writ- 
Music AGENT B. W. PHILLIPS ALLEGED TO HAVE DEFRAUDED | and organs, which were sold by said Phillips on leases and | ten instruments with intent to defraud said Worcester Com- 
THE WORCESTER ORGAN COMPANY. for cash ; that on or about the 25th day of November, 1887, pany, or did fraudulently cause or procure the same to be 
| said Phillips sold and leased one of the aforementioned | done.—Scranton “ Truth,’’ October 1. 
W. PHILLIPS, the Hyde Park music agent, | pianos to Joseph Bender and Mrs. Joseph Bender for the ———————— 

» was arrested this morning by Constable Wilson on a | sum of $415, for which said Phillips received a certain) _4a piano salesman in this city recently wagered with another piano 
charge of forgery and arraigned before Alderman Blair. | lease bearing date the 25th day of November, 1887, and | salesman that the total value of the pianos he would sell in one week (dates 
He waived a hearing and entered bail in $300, Thomas T. | signed by Joseph Bender and Mrs. Joseph Bender ; that _ given) would surpass that of his rival. The rival sold w 
Morgan becoming security. The prosecutor is H. W. Met- | said lease was assigned by said Phillips on the 8th day of part poiae ys Spe a: eee: — re easy se panic a 
calf, agent for the Worcester Organ Company, of Massa- | April, 1890, to Peck & Son, of New York ; that within three ,,, telicalacoreony dr pitee et » ae enek shits edhat aie hed ; ny 
chusetts. years past the said Phillips did fraudulently make, sign, , posed the bet, sold all on instalments except one piano sold for $390 « 

t be considered sold from a 


His declaration is as follows: The Worcester Company | utter and publish a lease purporting to be the original lease | 4nd that pianos sold on instalments could not 
commercial point of view ; that there were no settlements, as instalment pa- 





pianos am 





entered into an agreement on the 7th day of September, | as aforesaid, or was concerned in fraudulently making, sign- 
d pers were contracts and agreement binding both sides and if admitted as 


1887, with B. W. Phillips, stipulating that said company is | ing, uttering or publishing the same, to the detriment of the sales were in consequence nullified and made the piano firms who signed 


to consign to said Phillips certain musical instruments, | rights of the said Worcester Organ Company, and did deliver them or did business on that basis mere creditors who had no lien on the 
called and named Worcester organs, and that said Phillips | over the said fraudulent or forged papers to the Worcester , instruments. The settlement was left with Tue M LC whic! 
P : . , . . . -cide favor of the al salesm: I bsolutely sold fo asl 
is to sell said organs and send to the said Worcester Organ | Company as security forthe purchase money for the pianoas | 4¢¢ided in favor of the rival or salesman who absolute a ee 
c il i t k , id Philli f f a . , evi t f notes or open account pianos valued at $1,345, whereas the other salesman 
any ¢ eases anc s take y SE r- | é “Se - 5 E g cre ' te @3 
ompany all leases and notes taken by saic illips for or aforesaid, and for the purpose of obtaining credit from | Jy) jaia the wager originally sold only $390 worth of pianos. Pianos 





gans sold by him, properly indorsed to the order of said | said company and with intent to defraud said company ; disposed of on the instalment plan cannot be considered as sold 


ri BosTon, CELICAGSO. 
- —— >» ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. caeeane? <~ aeeeeemee,| LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 





CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ ao uae 4 i ’ Masie Bngraving 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. Lt ; | AND 
“Tue NEEDHAM P1Ano OrGAN Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ | | ; oe rp 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, - a ee a PRINTING 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled , 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS : % , i ’ th i i Specimens of Printing 
IN THIS COUNTRY. Y 2 4 i ey ae 7 | Bete Gampeee 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IP. CARPENTER al POFRERS: °: RODER, zzz" 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A 
Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and a Typography, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE)! | Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Ma nuscripts to be engraved 


a PIANOS. and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 
REED ORGA .. ‘KROECER & SONS, 


and Price List free 


on application. 











Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. Manufacturers, 
‘ ae nr FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. e * 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW york. Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORE. MANUFACTURERS OF 








UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
cree, PIANOS. 
THE LEICESTER PIANO CO, = \\\\\ 48) // — ” 


ae i ah eam | \ A MW Ve 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Incorporated 1880. Capital Stock, $150,000. . 





a a -«: American :<- 
, Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN. 





rans >» BEN 
UNEXCELLED IN — 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


ROBT. M. WEBB, { AUFFERMANN & CO., 


158 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK. 














Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
a. { 
Cloth, Felts, &c. | S, wirien Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS | ee, / | imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 
A SPECIALTY. -BLASIVS& SONS: SOLE MFR'S Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. - PAIGADELPAIA: PA: Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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ved his piano store to 608 Magazine-st., New 


are about moving into the new ware 


is pushing things in the new organ factory 


of San Francisco, who exhibited a patent piano in this 
» his home 
Hardman, Peck & Co., 


ents 


has returned t 


f Me 


sderick Lohr left on Sunday 


ssrs 
t Western trip among their ag 
Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, 
ust week, has returned home. 

and Frank Keenan, two fine piano salesmen and active 
started a new music business at Newark, Ohio 
the union who 
remove their tools. 


have finally notified the members of 


at their action factory to 
Thomas Hall, the Lockport, N. Y., piano dealer, was 


$60 in cash secured by the burr-urr-glars. 


Company, of Boston, are shipping 100 pianos a 


the Harvard Piano Company 16 a week. 
f Steere & Turner, at Springfield, Mass., nar- 
Loss, $100. 


pe organ factory 


y escaped destruction by fire on the night of October 1. 


Nelson, of the Chase factory, at Norwalk, has accepted a posi- 


al department of the Century Piano Factory, Minne- 


the Schomacker Piano Company, Philadelphia, was 
oreceive his wife and daughter, who were due from 
this country has just been com- 
Ill., Military Band 


The first aluminium drum made in 
by a St. Louis firm for the Elgin, t is a large 
lrum 

We are pained to record the serious illness of Mrs. O. L. Braumuller, 
of the president of the Braumuller Company, and hope, as all their 

s will, for her speedy recovery. 
one East and one West 
All 


pending between two piano houses 


j 


yncluded, means the sale of a “ pile of pianos.”’ parties 


i are old and well-known piano men. 
Mr. Chas. H 
Organ Company, left last week for a Western trip in the interests of his 


ereste 


Parsons, secretary and treasurer of the Needham Piano- 


ncern, which is at present doing a phenomenal business 


Mr. Chas. B, Hawkins, a brother of Mr. E. H. Hawkins, the manager 


he Emerson Piano Company's New York branch, has engaged with 


he Loring & Blake Organ Company, of Worcester, as a traveler. 


Master Herman Braumuller, the only son of the president of the 


mpany, having just returned from Europe, has entered the 
at Media, Pa.,t 


Braumuller C 
Media 
Isaac I. Cole & § 


f very tine blister walnut 


Miiitary Institute, » complete his education 


m, the great veneer house, have just received a ship- 
a grade very scarce and very much in 


ment « 


lemar just now 


which can be seen at their wareroom, foot of Eighth- 
East River 
We thank Messrs. Roth & Engelhardt for a lithograph giving a view 
Johnsville, N. Y., where their action factory is located, and showing 
ition of their works, together with an enlarged representation 
lings 
Mrs rusticating with 


Her two 


Hugo Sohmer has been her family at Lake 


rge, where she occupied a cosey villa children, a very cun- 


boy a lovely girl, won the hearts of all who came in contact 


‘World 


the 


and 


property of Anders, the music dealer, under chattel 
by Sheriff Hoxie, for the Cedar Falls National Bank, was made 
iy. Some of the horses and other property went very low.- 


Gazette.” 
H. Grubb & Co 
tative, S. W. Frampton, arrested on the charge of embezzlement. 
Ohio, and that he 


la.) * 
, ot Columbus, Ohio, have had their Zanesville 
reser 
that I Pickerington, 


I clair e sold two organs at 


nverted the proceeds to his own us¢ 


Mr. C. J 
Several novelties which 


ew in the Philadelphia *‘Item”’ Heppe says 


ent trade this summer 


the market no doubt have been the cause of it 


business 
n Where 

cash. We expect one of 
» ever had 


E.H 


years seems to take a start, and this year 


ve one of them ur business was once all accounts, now 


the best Christmas seasons this year we 


bail, the amount required having been re- 
Mac 
wishes to do some good 


McEwen is out on 
$1,000. S } most refused to 
for himself he 


istory of the transaction with Carter by means 


me of very men trusted to 


If 


te a complete } 


issistance Mac 
wi 

utter sent him over $3,000 worth of Boston Piano Company’s 
Mac to tell all 


him good 


were never paid for owes it to himself 


matter It will do 


Towanda, Pa., * Journal’’ says: ** The contract for furnishing 


nstruments to the ariny and navy has been awarded to the Distin 
f illiamsport.’ 

ould like to know just how this contract was secured. We 

Congressman who is interested in the Williamsport concern and 


won- 


nr i 
pted t 


s at the bottom of it? 


> gain them some advantage in the recent tariff legisla- 


rhe ¢ 
el P, Beatty and wife against William Heinekamp, in which the 


uurt of Common Pleas, at Baltimore, is engaged in the case of 
ntiffs sue for damages for the illegal seizure of a Sterling organ, the 
e of 
ntracted for under the instalment plan, March 25, 1886, $5 monthly 
ts, with the customary proviso thatif any payment was overdue 10 
It is claimed, however, that 
ew agreement was made ; that a payment—the last one making up the 
ade October 14, 1888, and that on November 14, the day before 


which was $125, and on which $110 had been paid. 


syme 


Mr. Heinekamp could take the organ. 


was m 


next payment was due, the organ was taken, Under the original agree- 


nt, the organ would be paid for in 25 months, while it was in possession 


’ . 
| of plaintiffs for 31 months, showing payments missed, as per original con- | 


tract. Messrs. J. V. L. Findley and J. V. L. 
Alex. Preston & Son for defendant. 

The Shaw Piano Company was organized a few months ago for the 
manufacture of pianos and located its factory on Peach-st., between 
Eleventh and Twelfth, in the three story brick building formerly occupied 
by Swalley’s Soap Works. They have just completed a number of their 
beautiful upright pianos, which must be seen in order to be appreciated. 
They are made in four different styles of wood—mahogany, English oak, 
French walnut and ebony. The materials used have been selected with the 
greatest care and thoroughly kiln dried before using, The polish, carving 
and general outside appearance show artistic taste and skillful workman- 
Mr. James H. Shaw, the vice-president and general manager, cor- 
dially lovers of to call Visitors will 
be well paid for their trouble to inspect this fine musical instrument.—Erie 
** Herald.” 

The new building just erected by Dyer & Hughes, of Foxcroft, to be 
The 


building has already been piped for steam, and it isexpected that they 


ship. 


invites music and examine them. 


used as a piano manufactory, is rapidly being made ready for work. 


will get moved in by the end of this week, while the machinery will be set 
The building is 100x60, one floor. The 
The firm have al- 


ready commenced on the manufacture of pianos, several having been 


up in the course of a w eek or two, 
workroom will utilize about two-thirds of this space, 
placed upon the market. They manufacture at present two styles of cases, 
but will increase this number when they get fairly started. They expect 
rheir organ business still continues good, they 
The firm’s largest orders come 


to turn out 25 per month. 
turning out from 125 to 150 per month, 
from New York and Pennsylvania.— Bangor “ Journal.” | 

The Petit Bijou Piano factory of Bunce & Benedict is not to be num- 
bered any more with the manufacturing firms of Prooklyn, N. Y. It is 
now numbered as one of ours. They formally open for business to-mor- 
row (Monday) with 30 employés and expect to turn out at the beginning 
30 pianos per day. They expect to run 80 skilled mechanics as soon as 
they can get in good running movement and turn out 75 pianos per day. 
With the advent of this new factory we have information from the piano 
action factory of Roth & Englehardt that they are overrun with orders 
and have been obliged to refuse an order for 2,500 actions during the 
past week, and that it will be necessary for them to erect their prospective 
addition this fall instead of next spring.—St. Johnsville Dispatch, Albany 
** Knickerbocker.” 

M. L. Newman & Co., 
Koenigstein Building, at 330 East Broadway, and opened a new store, 
The new firm have in stock the friend, the 
Domestic sewing machine, and all kinds of the smaller musical instru- 
ments, and, in addition, they afe agents for the Bollman Brothers Com- 


of St. Louis, have leased a portion of the 


well-known seamstress’ 


pany’s pianos and organs. Bollman Brothers Company are at Eleventh 
and Olive streets, St. Louis, and are famous dealers in this line. 
the elegant appearance of the store, which has been so well stocked with 


these goods, and the former success of M. L. Newman & Co., it 1s easy to 


From 


see that their success in East St. Louis is guaranteed. They have come 
to our city to supply a long felt want, and have entered a fertile field for 
The public are cordially invited to visit the store 


East St. Louis ** Journal.” 


their line of business. 
and see and select for themselves. 
\ 7ANTED 


room, New York or Chicago. 
erences. 


\ 7 ANTED—Ten or 15 action Good men only need apply 
personally or by letter to Wm. H. Bush & Co., 243 East Chicago- | 
ave., Chicago, Ill. 


} 
\ 7 ANTED—Someone thoroughly 
piano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 
large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade. Address ‘‘ Article,” 
care of this paper. 


_ ee REGULATOR WANTED-—A good action regulator who 
- wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to work on, regular 


| 
Situation by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- | 
Sober and reliable man ; best of ref- 

Address ** Tuner,”’ care Musica. Courier. 


finishers. 


posted in the retail and jobbing 


pay, good wages. Address, ** Regulator,” care of this office. 

RETAIL SALESMAN, who is acquainted in Harlem and vicinity, 
4 and who can also influence any retail trade from the towns about 
New York, is wanted ata factory inthe northern part of the city. He 
must have sufficient confidence in himself to be prepared to work for $20 
per week and expenses and a commission on his sales. None others need 
apply. Address, ‘* Cash,’’ this office. 

A FIRST-CLASS salesman wants position with a piano house, whole- 
ve sale or retail, or both. Address “ Piano,’ care of THe Musica. 
CourRIER 
\ 7 ANTED—Two salesmen, one an inside, wareroom salesman, an- 

other a road salesman. Large firm in the Northwest. Address 


*N. W.,”’ care Musica. Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st. 








Pipe Organ Notes. 

A subscription paper is being circulated for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to purchase a pipe organ 
for the M. E. Church at Chestertown, N. Y. 

s* 8 | 

A new organ for St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brook- | 
lyn, is to be opened in this beautiful church to-night by | 
Messrs. Henry Eyre Brown, organist of the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle ; Dr. Carrol, of Dublin ; Mr. Knapp, the organist | 
of the church, and Mr. Edw. D. Jardine, organist of St. John | 
the Baptist Church, of New York. 
dine’s latest and most improved instruments of two manuals, | 
which are their splendid diapasons, deep, | 


he organ is one of Jar- | 


30 stops, among 
round and full; the solo stops are exquisitely voiced, pro- | 
ducing the characteristic individuality of the various tones | 
they represent, while the combined power is dignified, rich 

and blends perfectly. 


Graham for plaintiffs ; J. | 


world on the evenings of October 1 and 2 and the afternoon 
of October 4. Frank Taft, organist, of New York, will pre- 


side on these occasions. —Omaha ‘ Herald.’’ 


*x* * * 


| The big pipe organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral is being 
cleaned and tuned. For the past week organ builders have 
been at work on the massive instrument, and it will take 
another week to complete the work. 
Since the death of Prof. H. T. Knake 


no regular organist, and it is rumored that the object of 


the church has had 


of Rev. Dr. Wall’s visit to New York was to secure an opera- 
It is a job that Pittsburgh 
A well-known lady organist is 


tor to play the big instrument. 
organists do not yearn for. 
securing signatures to a petition to get the place.—Pittsburgh 
‘* Dispatch.”’ 
* * * 

The old rubber works at 133d-st. and Fourth-ave., 
which years ago sheltered Harlem’s chief industry, will 
The 


massive old building is being renovated and braced up, and 


soon be occupied by the Roosevelt Organ Company. 
will soon be ready for occupancy. The organ company 
will build two big piers on the Harlem River, near the 
factory, and in consequence the Nassau and Metropolitan 
boat 
piers are to be built, will have to remove to other quarters. 


clubs, whose boat houses are anchored where the 


The clubs are in a quandary as to where they will go, as 
the shores of the Harlem are crowded.—-New York 


‘6 World.”’ 


very 
** * 


Machinery in the Knauff organ factory will soon be 
set in operation. The company have many contracts for 
organs, it is said.—Newark (Del.) ‘* Ledger.”’ 

7 * ® 


A series of 10 organ concerts began in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, by S. B. Whitely, organist, arranged for 
Saturday afternoons from October 4 to December 6, begin- 
ning at4p.M. The first five concerts are for the benefit of 
the Mayflower Mission Organ Improvement fund. Eminent 
vocalists will assist at the concerts. 

** * 

A factory for the manufacture of organ pipes is 

about to be started at Dedham, Mass. 


** * 


The following table of large organs is given in a 
little pamphlet describing the great Centennial organ in 
the Town Hall, at Sydney, Australia, an account of which 
was given in our columns some time since : | 


Sydney Centennial Hall... 
Riga Cathedral 

Royal Albert Hall (London) 
Chicago Auditorium........ 
Church of St. Sulpice (Paris). 
St. George’s Hall (Liverpool). . 
Doncaster Parish Church. 
Leeds Town Hall. 

Alexandra Palace (London) 
Melbourne Town Hall : boy 7 . 5 


. 6 keyboards and 


126 stops. 
6 ‘ =e 


124 
11 
109 
104 
100 
Of 
vis 94 
is 89 
ws 66° 


Over a hundred and fifty years ago there were enormous 
organs constructed, as, for instance, the great instrument 
at Haarlem, Holland, in 1785, by Christian Miller, which 
In 1750 the great organ for the 
monks at Weingarten, Germany, was built by the cele- 


contained sixty stops. 
brated Gabler and embraced 6,666 pipes. So pleased were 
the monks with the instrument that they awarded Gabler 
an extra florin for each pipe, making 6,666 florins, in those 
days a fortune. Another huge organ is that at Freiburg, 
Germany, which has four manuals. It was erected in 1834 
by Aloys Mooser, and then had sixty-one stops, which num- 
ber has since been added to. 
e+*'s 

An exhibition was given yesterday afternoon of the 
new method of blowing the fine organ of the First Presby- 
in Henry-st. Electricity is the power 


terian Church 


| used, and this is the first attempt in Brooklyn to use this 


power ina church organ. The system used is known as 
the C. C. Electric Motor Company, the same as is in suc- 
cessful operation in Trinity Church, New York. Mr. R. 
Huntington Woodman, the organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and other eminent church organists in the 


| city, tried the organ yesterday with the fullest volume of 


sound, and the motor stood the test perfectly. The elec- 
trical power for the little machine is brought from the 
Edison plant in Pearl-st. through a simple main. The 


Messrs. Jardine have the grand | motor, which was explained by Mr W. S. Chester, of the 


organ ready for the Brooklyn Tabernacle, the opening of | company that manufactures it, ana Mr. C. F. Perry, of the 


which will be the next great musical event. 
x** * 
A force of workmen is engaged in putting Trinity 
Cathedral’s new organ in place. 
The instrument is a handsome affair, costing $7,200 com- 


plete, with water motor attachment. It is a Roosevelt 


| make, with 24 stops and 1,424 pipes. 
The organ | 


The old organ which has supplied Trinity Cathedral with 


| music since the time to which the mind of man runneth not 


to the contrary has been placed in the crypt, where it 
awaits a bidder. The old instrument was built by Apple- 
ton in 1848. 


The new organ will be exposed to the vulgar gaze of the 


Edison company, is automatic, and is connected to the 
main driving pulley by a shifting belt. When the bellows 
rises to a certain point this belt is made to work on a loose 
pulley, thus disconnecting the motor from the driving 
shaft. When, however, the bellows falls below this point 
(by the use of compressed air) the belt is made to automati- 
| cally shift onto the tight pulley and the motor again does 
| its work. Mr. Perry stated during the experiment yester- 
| day that 42 other churches in this city are discussing 
the question of using electricity for performing this work, 
which in many cases is now done by hand, water power or, 
as in the case of the First Presbyterian Church until now, 


by gas engines.—Brooklyn ‘ Eagle.”’ 
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HOW KIMBALLS ARE SOLD. 
\ 





A Dealer’s Views. 
have on hand a large stock of letters express- 


W I 


ball system of utilizing the Patti letter and the result 


ing the opinions of many dealers on the Kim- 


of its indorsement on part of the music trade press 
of this country. 

For this number of the paper it will suffice to re- 
print the following letter from a dealer in Illinois who 
has his own story to tell in a practical and effective 
manner : 

The Dealer’s Story. 


Editors Musical Courier 

The papers ordered came duly to hand and should be in the hands of 
every honest music dealer in the land. In regard to the Kimball business 
here I suppose that they are the same as elsewhere; they go entirely on 
their indorsement by Patti and others and the music trade papers. Every 
agent has his pockets filled with the trade papers showing the indorse- 
ment of said papers and also of all the leading musicians, whether genu- 
ine or faked, and it is impossible to sell any other piano at any reasonable 
price since the Patti-Tamagno craze. I Haines Brothers and 
Wm. E. Wheelock and have not been able to sell a single piano since the 


If Patti had owed the whole piano 


represent 


Patti humbug, for it is nothing less, 
manufacturing fraternity a grudge she could not have got a more com- 
It 
this, that the whole piano trade, manufacturers and all, must make way 


plete revenge than by indorsing the Kimball piano. amounts to just 
for Gumwood Kimball, unless they boycott all those trade journals that 
bow the knee to Kimball. The manufacturers may laugh at this, but it is 
as sure as fate. 

I have been in the trade in different positions for 18 years and I think I 
look 
A few years ago the other companies and the 


see just where this thing is drifting. For instance, at the ‘Singer 
Manufacturing Company. 
trade papers laughed at their system and called it a failure, but where are 
they to-day? Why, they are selling more machines to-day than all the 
others. I saw where they were drifting, but was laughed at and called a 
crank ; but time has shown that I was correct, and the day is not far dis- 
tant—unless something is done at once to counteract this Patti-Tamagno 
influence—when the W. W. Kimball Company will sell two-thirds of all 


the pianos sold in the United States. It isa shame, but who is to help it 


if the music trade press continue to indorse them and attack you? You 
are right and have always been on the right side, and I hope you will 
never let up until the manufacturers wake up to their interests. What 


are they thinking about when they patronize papers that are robbing them 
to enrich Kimball? Every dealer in the land ought to insist upon a boy- 
cott of all such papers. If this thing continues within two years all the 


small dealers will be crowded out of the trade or be forced into the Kim- 


ball ranks. It is the practice here among Kimball agents to bribe all the 
music teachers and other influential persons they can to speak in favor of 
their piano; they also have loafers hanging around the music stores to re- 
port every person that looks at a piano; there is no unfair advantage they 
are not ready to take. I have drawn my letter out entirely too long, but 
I am indignant and that must be my excuse 


Yours truly, A. 

This is one experience only, but it is a graphic rep- 
resentation of the state of affairs prevailing in all 
sections of the country where Kimball competition 
exists and where Kimball agents are conducting their 
commercial plan of warfare with the aid of the Patti 
letter and its indorsement by the music trade papers. 
is thing, which is known to ex- 


s? 


And yet, in spite of th 


ist—in spite of the fact, known generally, that all 


those music trade papers are actively assisting the 


Kimball propaganda—the manufacturers of pianos 


| 





permit the editors of the Kimball music trade press 
to propitiate them. 

The Kimball Company are not to blame in this 
matter, for if they can succeed in purchasing by ad- 
vertising and other means the indorsement of the 
music trade press ; if they can make of the editors of 
the music trade papers active agents of the Kimball 
piano, and at a low price, in view of the general sup- 
port given to the editors by other piano manufactur- 
ers, no one can call the Kimball Company culpable or 
censurable. 

Your support of those music trade papers is just 
what Kimball desires and welcomes and wants and 
needs, and, let us add, expects. You enable his com- 
pany to place the Kimball pianos on a level with your 
own, and then, and thenonly, does the indorsement 
given by the music trade press to the Patti letter 
become effective. And 
paper, with the exception of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
the Kimball 
sheet is either directly or indirectly supported by the 


every single music trade 


is in entourage; ever editory of each 


Kimball scheme, and your support makes the use of 


those papers more valuable to Kimball. Pretty 
shrewd, isn’t it ? 

That is to say, on his part. 
Musi 


a syndicate (and we may 


Assume, for argument sake, that THI AL 
COURIER was purchased by 
as well state that we have had an offer from a syndi- 
cate in this city). Suppose the paper would then 
enter the Kimball ranks and join the Kimball brigade ? 
Nothing could resist the Kimball scheme, which would 
within two years mean 5,000 pianos annually, and within 
five years upward of 10,000 pianos annually. Organ 


Kimball 
Piano manufacturers might as 


manufacturers remember the organ which 


they first ridiculed. 
well take an object lesson. They are all working into 


Kimball’s hands by advertising with and spending 


money in the Kimball music trade papers. 





PROFIT SHARING IN CHICACO. 


—— 


HE Chicago “Herald” has been examining the 
merits of the profit sharing system as it prevails 

in Chicago, and publishes interviews with leading 
firms who have tested it, most of whom appear de- 
lighted the Of Lyon & Healy the 


«“ Herald ” speaks as follows: 


with results. 


Lyon & Healy. 
Lyon & Healy have adopted a similar plan. George W. 


years ago, 


Lyon and P. J. Healy organized this firm 26 
a number of years it was uphill work, Chicago 


Then the 


and for 
then being not much of a centre for musical art. 
firm was burned out twice, once in 1870, when they occu- 
pied a store at Wabash-ave. and Washington-st., and again 


during the large fire in 1871, when they were in a new 





store at Washington and Clark streets. They had to begin all 
over again, going this time as far south as Wabash-ave. 
and Sixteenth-st., and it was not until 1873 that they moved 
into to their present quarters at Monroe and State streets. 
It was during these trying days, upto 1875, that the firm was 
greatly assisted in weathering every storm by the tireless 
work of some of their old employés. When success finally 
came this timely help was fittingly recognized by taking in 
shareholders and f the old wheel 


as 


partners every one oO 


horses, as well as some of the ablest and best of their em- 


ployés eng ved since. 





A year ago Mr. Lyon retired from the firm, and Mr. Healy, 


on reorganizing it into a stock company, took in as share 


holders some of his other employés. Thus there are now 
the following : 


B. 


been 


of those old employés and shareholders 
N. Robert 


the treasurer, who for a number 


Post, the vice preside nt; 
of 


Charles Gregory, 


years has Euro 


pean buyer for the firm, and as such has been largely in 


strumental in building up the musical instrument trade, 


while Mr. Post’s success has been in the manufacturing 
department ~ J imes E. Healy, the assistant treasurer 5. P. 
Byrne, the secretary, who has been connected with the 
firm for 20 years ; George I Griswold, ge neral sales 
man ; James F. Bowers, in charge of the sheet music de 


partment ; Andrew Ne Keefe, gene! il salesman, and George 


A. Baker, head of the organ manufacturing department. 
All of these men have been with the firm from 15 to 20 
years. So far as the results of the past five years go, since 


which time these changes have gradually been made in the 
composition of the firm, they are eminently satisfactory 


Correction. 
B I 


n, Mass., October 3, 1890 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors and Propriet 
The Mu 11 Courier 
E beg to make correction of an article 


W 


which appeared in your paper of October 1. The 
firm of Reed, Needham & Bailey has manufactured the 
Rogers piano for Mr. Chas. E. Rogers, but the present firm, 


ale of 


x 


Needham & Bailey, manufacture a piano from a 


NEEDHAM & BAILEY. 





their own design. 





One of the workmen at Lockey’s piano case factory, at Leominster, 
made a curious discovery last week. While sawing some mahogany wood 
his saw struck a very hard substance and the operator began to forget the 
impressions he received at Sunday when he was a small boy I 
was found that his in Indian arrow head 
and that the saw n the re The wood 
was split open an und near the heart of 
the tree, and was gi e arrow beads 
which are occasional ] The stone is hard and 
flinty, and is capable receiving a keen edge and a fine ish 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. , Waterloo. N.Y. 


Ge” We invite correspondence from 


not represer 


Dealers in localities where 


we are ted. 








By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


CARL RONISCH. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


Grand and Upright 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 











Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Decorations from Foreign 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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HAMMOND INDORSED. 


ne ie 
A Vote of Thanks by the Munroe Organ 
Reed Company. 

bye probability is that the suit for $50,000 damages, 
or whatever it might be called, recently instituted 

by Charles P. Fisher, formerly of the Munroe Organ 
Reed Company, against A. H. Hammond, the present 
manager of the 
at the annual meeting of the company, 

at Worcester, which 


this time, for 
held last Saturday, October 4, 
was attended by all stockholders except Merritt Gally, 
Mr. Fisher was 


who owns one share, and at which 


present, the following resolutions were unanimously 


passed. Mr. Fisher never objected and never said a 


word 
The Vote of Thanks, 
That Mr. A. H. Hammond is entitled to 


ind successful management of the company’s busi- 


our thanks for 


wise 


ness during the year just past. We especially commend 


ind gratefully approve of his pure hase of the company’s 
property when sold at public auction in March last, where- 
by very important advantages were gained to the com 
pany, and we fully approve of all his acts relating to the 
property since. 

We commend the sale by him of the property formerly 


belonging 


to the company situated in and on the premises 
of Mr. Stephen Salisbury on Union-st., which was left there 
vhen the company’s business was moved to May-st. We 
fully approve of said sale and think that under the existing 
circumstances it was a very advantageous one for the com 
pany and eminently wise to be made. 

We 


its pre 


approve of the moving of the company’s business to 
sent location and congratulate the management on a 
saving of more than one-half its current expenses by so 
doing 


We confirm and approve of the price of rooms and power 


company, will not be heard of affer 





now being paid by the management for carrying on the 
company’s business and of all that has been done in secur- 
ing the same. 

We fully approve of the settlement that was made by the 
management and directors with John McTammany, where- 
by an important claim against the company has been can- 
celled. 

We approve of and fully confirm the action of the stock- 
holders at a prior meeting, whereby it was voted to reduce 
the capital stock of the corporation from $60,000 to $30, - 
000, and we hereby authorize the treasurer to take up the 
old certificates of stock and issue new certificates on the 
new basis, viz., one share of stock for every two of the old. 

We approve of the giving of a second mortgage on the 
company’s property to the -Kolian Organ and Music Com- 
pany, as per vote of stockholders, February 22, 1890. 

We approve of the sale by the management of such ma- 
chines and other property as were not needed in the com. 
pany’s business and think the same were sold at good 
prices and for the best interest of the stockholders, 

W. B. TREMAINE, President. 

The reduction of the capital stock from its watered 
condition to its present figure brings the company 
finally upon a solid and substantial financial basis, 
and savors exactly of the common sense, business 
notions of a man like Hammond, who is known not 
to operate in fictitious values. It makes the stock of 
the Munroe Organ Reed Company stock worth hold- 
Fisher's stock 


ing and owning, and it makes Mr. 


worth money, which could not be said of it for some 
time past. 

W. B. Tremaine was re-elected president, Joseph A. 
Rice secretary and treasurer, and A. H. 


general manager. 





One of the greatest attractions at the Mercer County Fair was the ex- 
hibit by Mrs, Nellie D. Parker, of Galesburg, Ill., in Floral Hall, of the 
Colby piano in a superb walnut case,and the Farrand & Votey organ, in 
the admiration of hundreds who 


antique oak, The instruments received 


visited the hall during the fair. 


Hammond | : ; 
| Kansas City, as a piano tuner, and although he has not been there but 





Stelle & Seeley, of Scranton. 
F ‘*music hath charms to soothe the savage,’’ then a 
I music store must certainly be a great means to the end of advancing 
civilization. The musical merchandise headquarters of Messrs. Stelle & 
Seeley, on Wyoming-ave., Scranton, have become very popular since their 
establishment less than two years ago. 

There was a time when a musical instrument was counted as a luxury, 
and the time was not very long ago, either; but now there is scarcely a 
home so humble or so poor that it does not contain a parlor organ or a 
piano, 

The age of the substantial in musical instruments is now upon us, and 
hence reputable dealers, such as Stelle & Seeley, handle only such as they 
can recommend and warrant, They handle five pianos, the Weber, Cono- 
ver Brothers, Emerson, New England and Cornett, all of them thoroughly 
reliable and warranted to be first class. 

One of the completest pianos made as to finish and one of the most per- 
fect as to quality of tone and perfection of action is the piano manufac- 
tured by the Conover Brothers. It is an upright, occupying. but a small 
It is said to be the most durable piano, so far 
This piano has 


space, and is a regular gem, 
as action is concerned, that there is on the market to-day. 
a new, unique lamp bracket. When not in use it shoves right into the case 
of the instrument and forms a part of the ornamental work of the piano. 
It is strong, handsome and the delignt of all performers who see it. 

In organs the firm of Stelle & Seeley handles the Palace, Clough & 
Warren, Carpenter and Bridgeport, all first-class instruments, rich in tone 
and a perpetual joy to those who use them. 

This firm was the pioneer music firm in Scranton to engage inthe mu- 
most popular 
The public 


sical instrument business on what is demonstrated the 
method of doing business of the age, the low priced system. 
have caught on to what Messrs. Stelle & Seeley have to offer them in the 
way of advantages, and while a new house in Scranton it is a leader in 
all respects. 

People in this end of the county who contemplate purchasing musical 
instruments for home, for church or for schoolrooms will find it to their 
advantage to visit Stelle & Seeley, as by so doing they will be enabled to 
save money and get an instrument that will please them.—Carbondale 
*Leader.”’ 








Ray H. Owen, son of O, W. Owen, of this village, is making his mark 
in his line of business in his new home at Kansas City, Mo., which is very 
gratifying to his parents and pleasing news to his many friends in this 
vicinity. He is engaged in the large music house of Bollman Brothers, 
about six months his skillful work has put him in the front rank asa tuner. 
We learn that only last week he was sent to Lexington, Mo., to put in 
order the pianos in the Methodist College at that place. He put in order 
19 at that institution and received high praise for the efficiency of his 
work from some of the finest music teachers in that section. His many 


friends in this vicinity are glad to hear of his success.—McHenry (Ill.) 


| ** Plaindealer.”” 
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Geo. W. SEAVERNS & Son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright, Grand and Square Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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WEBER WEBER DAVENPORT & TREAGY 


Piano Plates 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS , 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St, 


NEW YORK. 

















4+NEW + YORK.+ 2 7 
MANUFACTORIES: bon PIANOS ARE A PRONOUNCED 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, ~SUCCESS.* 


d Prices on Application. 


147, 149, 151, 153; 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, “***!°#¥* *" 
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ORGESTR 


ORGANS OF ALL JDESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851, 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth | Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY; 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


THe COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Gra. UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 

















— OoFr— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FAOTORY: 









to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


125 





Broadway. 
factory, 


TU ee 
| BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
1171 
Address all New York communications to the Manuf 
Brooklyn. 


LOCEED) (1 


Street. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


210 State 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


St., 


HALL, 


290 & 292 Fulton 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapeury Musi 





PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Are 
Catalogues and Price to the 
A Sepsiigp ation. 


Trade Furnished on 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ‘ST. “ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ARARAUER BROS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 








149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEIICAGO. 





NEW YoRE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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The Boosey Instru ments ment one tone from A natural, but the first valve will increase the hag Charged with Forgery 


only one-eighth of unity and not one eighth of one plus one-fifth. G will 
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HE cess wit! thich Mr. Emil Wulsct a | therefore be somewhat sharp. 3 Newsurcu, N. Y., September 30. 
~ success with which Mr, km uiscnner, Thus far we have illustrated the point by a reference to instruments MONG early arrivals in the city this morn- 

of Indianapolis, Ind., has met in his management of | with three valves, but the defect is aggravated in instruments with four ing was E. W. Sisson, a deputy sheriff of Erie County 
g s E. W., son, ¢ J . 





the Boosey interests in America and Canada has called out | ¥alves. This was clearly seen by the late Mr. Mandel, head master of the 
4 Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, for in his treatise on the instru- 
mentation of military bands (published by Boosey & Co. in 1858) he | Mitchell, who was at one time a member of the firm of J. E. 
wrote; ‘If musical instrument makers could succeed in discovering some | & T. W. Mitchell, dealers in pianos and organs at Buffalo. 
ments A very interesting explanation of the matter was | mechanical contrivance which would, with the pressure used in employ- 
published in an English trade paper some time ago and we | ing the fourth valve, lengthen the slides of the other three, while the lat- 
Any | teh when the fourth valve was not used, recovered their original length, : 3 7 
we should obtain a correct intonation for the lower seven notes of the | months ago, when disaster overtook the firm and it passed 























































He had with him a warrant for the arrest of Thomas W. 
iany inquiries as to the meaning of the phrase ‘*compen 


iting pistons ’’ as applied to their celebrated band instru- 


The firm occupied a store in the Tucker Block, at the cor- 
ner of Court and Pear! streets, in that city, up to about nine 
reproduce it here for the benefit of our readers. ) 
urther information on the matter can be obtained by ad- lowest octave."’ Any actual lengthening of the valve slides by mechanism | out of existence. 
dressing Mr. Emil Wulschner, Indianapolis, Ind., whom we | connected with the valve is practically inadmissible, as the lightness and 
commend as an experienced gentleman, thor- | tpidity of action of the valve would thereby be interfered with, but in the 
compensating pistons a lengthening of the valve slides is brought about 
when the notes requiring such lengthening are sounded in the following suffer for their indiscretions. Sisson says that after the 
manner, The tubing connected with the third valve is passed through the | firm became insolvent it was found that it was guilty of 
oduct in particular. first and second valves in such a way that when the third valve is pressed 
From the large business that Mr. Wulschner has worked | down, the vibrating column of air passes through passages in the first and 
< second valves, in addition to the two passages in the third valve as used 


The debts that had been incurred by the firm, so the 
story goes, were not on the square, and they are likely to 


ughly competent to answer all questions relating to band 
ind orchestra instruments in general and the Boosey 
forgery and grand larceny and the grand jury of Erie 
County found indictments for both crimes against each 


in t line he has naturally come into possession of a : ql 
‘ : ~ I in the common arrangement ; and for the purpose of bringing additional member of the firm. 
irge number of second-hand instruments, of which he tubing intoaction in connection with the first and second valves, as re- Mr. Mitchell was taken to Buffalo. He denies all knowl- 
liliehs < > ice j ‘ c , . cine P ¢ a . . . 0 ‘ the — »i ed i ~ — ° : ° r , 7 
iblish i separate price list and anyone looking for an juired for correct intonation, when they are either or both used in com edge of a criminal intent.—New York ‘ Times.” 


1 slightly sed anc o be sold ;¢ ‘ ow fig . | bination with the third, two air passages are added to each of these valves, 2 a : ‘ 
trument slightly used and to be ld at a low figure nad in dneniabitnn lth ool “ of passages a loop or circuit of tube of [After their failure the Mitchells disappeared altogether 
, : the required length, which is added tothe effective length of the instru- and this is the first heard from them.—Epirors Musicau 
the description of the Boosey compensating piston instru- | jen only when the third valve is used in connection with the others. | COURIER. ] 
ments, which is sufficiently clear to make their merits | Such additional tubing “ compensates" for the lowering of the pitch of the THE BROTHER, TOO. 


uite apparent to all who read it: 


suld do well to correspond with him. The following 1s 


instrument due to the pressing down of the third valve. No extra moving E. Mitchell. f | ‘ heal in thi it 
. ames E, } che ormerly < an sale sc 

parts are introduced, and the establishad system of fingering is preserved. James itchell, formerly a plano dealer in this City, 
Phe important place which instruments with piston valves hold in all | ppis description refers to the three valve instrument, but the principle cf | Was brought here on Sunday from Lowell, Mass., as a pris- 


ary bands and their growing employment in orchestras make it a | the four valve instrument is precisely the same. oner, by Deputy Sheriff Sisson. He is now in jail charged 
matter of interest to note the nature of the improvement Messrs. Boosey a — > » ser <= reme : 2. . Ps ‘ P 
. : , I As will be gathered fromthe foregoing account this improvement is es with the crime of forgery. It is Claimed that Mitchell was 
& Co, claim to have effected by the introduction of their patent compen- | pecjally valuable in the bass sax horns, euphoniums and bombardons with : tf R fi hict id hi , 
ju ac y asc age é é z Vv Cc é Ss 
ALIN | t Phe need for an improvement in the adjustment of the | four yalves, and above allin the euphonium or solo bass. But it is also of | 4° ting as an agent tor a piano firm, which paid him a bonus 
r valve slides has been recognized by the best players and in- | great yalue in improving the intonation of three valve instruments, the | ON each contract he broughtin. The firm, as alleged, dis- 
nent makers for many years, but no successful plan had up to the | effect being particularly noticeable on instruments used for sustained | covered lately that Mitchell has been bringing in forged 
ite of the introduction of these pistons been carried out. The following . ‘ re at Messrs wy & Co. are we . od - 
f rodu | l £ | notes in chords, and we understand that Messrs. Boosey & Co, are well contracts in order to secure a bonus, and for this he was 
i both of the ordinary arrangement and of the patent, is based | satisfied with the reception their instruments with the patent compensating sufal E ” G \ 
ts specification, In the ordinary arrangement of valves, on pressing pistons have met with. arrested.—Buftalo “xpress, ' September 30. 
the first, a sufficient length of tube is added to lower The question is sometimes asked, Why should we strive after great [BY UNITED PREsS. | 
the instrument one tone: and in like manner the second valve . 4 ae: . baa : res : 
we spores ; : : acoustical or mechanical accuracy in wind instruments, as a good player BurrALo, October 3.—The members of the defunct piano 
ve ch half a tone; and the third valve one tone and a half; but | can always modify slight defects in intonation with his lip? It is true N f E. & T. W. Mitchell | teil ia Heat 
ercamnes ld . y rhi rse . i ° ° che who were arreste Ss 
gth of the instrumen hould be, speaking roughly, in inverse that the player on a wind instrument has a power which the player on firm o J Q 1 1ell, 10 were arrested in boston 
yn to the number of vibrations of the required notes, the desired i, ments with fixed tones has not: but that is surely not asuf- | and Newburgh respectively, were arraigned yesterday after- 
keyed instrument : y a 5 2 


not exactly obtained when two or three valves are used in com- ficient reason why he should be taxed with the remembrance that he must | nood and pleaded not guilty to indictments charging them 





) F xamp) suppose an instrument to be in the key of C “blo ” . “ . mm” z . P . : > prov. : aa ; * 
n I e Amy | . ae blow up” this note and ‘blow down”’ another. Rather is it the prov with forgery in the second degree. They were bailed in 
) the first valve only is actuated the pitch is lowered to B flat; when | ince of the musical instrument maker to relieve the player as far as possi- ; '$ ; TI ‘ ; I z 
e third valve only is employed the pitch is lowered to A natural, To ble of all such mechanical difficulties, leaving him as free as the vocalist is the sum of $1,000 each. 1e charge against them is that 
luce the low G the first valve is used in combination with the third, -velop quality of tone and the artistic expression of musical feeling. they gave their landlord, David Tucker, a forged bill of 
to develop q y f g S 

bing ts tuned to give the Saterval Grom < to & Ont, and as the te. — =< sale of a piano, for which the purchaser was to pay $30 

when the third valve is down is virtually in A natural, the tubing , 1 $10 ar t of adebt f t 

first valve is not sufficiently long to flatten the pitch a true tone —We witnessed this morning the opening of a Starr piano—solid mahog- | GOW? ane monthly, in settlement of a debt for rent. 
Ato G rhi fect is intensified when all three valves are used to any case, and the only one of the kind in the city—at the music store of [We are of the opinion that there are quite a num- 


tes D flat and G flat 4 numerical illustration | Mr. F. A. Winter. It is certainly the most handsome piano we ever saw, ° . P ° 
ber of concerns doing wild instalment business whose 











iy make more ear: Let the first valve tubing be one-eighth the | and the house that is so fortunate as to receive it will have acquired a 
e instrument and the third valve tubing one-fifth, the length of | treasure indeed, The Starr piano now at the Presidential cottage at Cres- | books will not stand expert examination successfully. 
iment being unity ; one-tifth added thereto will lengthen it in the | son will be brought to Mr. Winter's store in a few days, and then we shall This wildcat instalment “racket” is dangerous in 
f rtion t wer its pitch a minor third—that 1s, from C to A nat- | see which presents the most attractive appearance, solid oak or solid ma- cul zi \ 2 
2 , ‘ : ” > ‘ > ar . e a I ~ TRIER 
if'w w wish to produce G we should be able to lower the instru- | hogany.—Altoona * Mirror more than one particular. Eps. MUSICAL COURII R.| 
_ saamesen saa Sakae i an —_ ce is a 





THE “OPERA” PIANO. 


THE “OPERA” PIANo is one of the 
most salable in the market. The 
styles of cases are new and unique 
and attract more than ordinary at- 


tention. 





aor st 


MANUFACK YREDB : 


we Pee kK & Son RS eo S 


Ss Us 
: “218 to 2| “XK cry 7% NeW Yset 








> = a OLIAN ECHO PEDAL and 
Qur BRIC-A-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT - - 


OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 








Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 






THE MUSICAL 








WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


@RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRK. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 0m str fee vone. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


i@™ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 











PIANO ACTIONS. 





COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849. 5Q OOO MA D a 
inf SOE AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., canna: 


») GERMANY, 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.’ PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. (.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters 


‘.: State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upneht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have Mttained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 











Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five Ygars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


2 Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


FACTORY: 


E.136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 

















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 





CLARENCE BROOKS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


Cana 


MANUFACTORY : 
119-7121 AVENUE: OD. 
WAREROOM: 


123 F'1fth Avenue, 
eesosnnereseenevooens MEVY YORK CITY. 


.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ga” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 














Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
SoH IECAGOo. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





\PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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0 MOM MARTIN GUITARS io teunte 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
[2 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
*njoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





but 


States, but also in Europe, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De LA COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK1, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 






Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


ACH 
¢PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ;: — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 1ith Avenue, New York. 

















106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 
Smit 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837 
rer 50 YEARS RECORD 


MBodrye’ Sop 


Om ad aN | Os toe 


224. TREMONT SREET 








W. H. BUSH & CO., 





Pr if = IM 
I A 
»2< 
A&G 
E 
N R 
oO See SGN «| Ss 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 61-53-66 Pearsen Street, 
Acents Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-pricec 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRYTon . Oonn. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


(arch aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Be THE A.B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 












MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPEBIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








JQUHE only practical 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 


a slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
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SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, * 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. ¥. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our 





_— Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patente 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalli¢ 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which he 
them to te pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





sampine & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th st. New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY wooDs, 
425 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch, 
N Y. 4 St. Paul’s M, E.Ch., 
‘ ; Fifth Ayenue Pres. 
ors Brooklyn Taber- 
irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R, C. Cathedral, 4 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and + sonal 


ltt, ayy 








Factory po Wieireene, 338 and 340 East 31st rast Slat Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 











G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


1889. 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 














UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists | 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- | 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such | a a as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, | 


E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, | 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw DToR=kz. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. Mamageess, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. ¢ 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


E. Wilson & 06., 


PROPRIETORS, 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SYVMPHoeOnN ION 
Ss PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 EF. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


TR, DEM ane al 








McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


| Address McCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash ave. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY, 
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STHINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, ESTEY PIANO COMPAN Y, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Southern Boulevard, New York City. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 
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‘BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 
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SEND aan nee CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 


Bl H N I % G BAUS & COMPANY, 












— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


BHEEBNING & Boa. Oe eee oe 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


































